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‘“‘T always use BOVRIL for making a 
strengthening, nourishing Soups, Gravies, ? 


a nutritious food, and one of the most precious gifts of nature— 
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By Madame Melba. /? 
(See Page 248.) 
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IN THE KITCHEN 


Adds piquancy 
and 
nourlenment to 
_ Soups, Sauces, 
Gravies, 
Hashed Meat, 
and all 
made. dishes. | 
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HAVE YOU A POST-CARD? 
PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY, 


with your name and eulars of the most wonderful! 


100 PIECES " 
FOR a As. 
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a This is the pattern 3 
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DINNER SERVICE. 
POCO SOSCSOOOSSSEOCOCOOSD 
THOUSANDS 
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THE WORLD. 


PEARSON. N POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY, coors 
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ALKALIES 


e@0coa 


Cocoa is more than a mere stimulant and refreshing drink, it is also z| 


sustaining and invigorating the system robably more than any other | 
beverage, The Lancet relers to — as “the standard of highest | 


da at Labs attainable.” 
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TRANSMISSION AT 
Boor Batrs, 


Sue wasn't the prettiest girl of the lot, 
Nor had she of riches @ measure, 
Yet to row with mo daily that girl I besought, 
And knew I had captured a treasure ; 
For while other chaps pulled for all they were worth, 
And the sun blazed a perfect old killer, 
I gained oa them steady, so quick and so ready 
Wis the little brown hand on the tiller! 


And pulling to-day on a different stream, 
I tell you, my boy, it is cheering. 

T. know while I’m tugging away at the oars, 
My wife will look out for the steering. 

She guides by the light of the planet of love ; 
No storm or disasters can chill her, 

And when we make fast in the harbour at last, 
ll thank the dear hand on the tiller, 
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HE WAS WELL INFORMED. 


Kirst Lurer (in hotel bedroom): “Go quiet, Jim. 
Tiere's 2 woman asleep in that room.” 

Second thief : “It don't matter if she wakes up.” 

“Ii don't? One scream would bring half the folks 
in the house to the door.” 

“She won't scream. If she wakes un she'll throw the 
set over her head and keep still.” 

~ Why will she ? ” 

“Her head is all up in eurl-papers.” 


—---——e ye - 


THE COST OF FEAR. 


Ir is an axiom in our everyday life that everythin 


isu most inexorable ereditor and refuses to allow our 
paysical and imental well-Leing to earape the violation 
of the laws she lays down for our well-being. Fear and 
otwr depressing emotions make the largest demands on 
the reserve forces of the individual, und this is found to 
ly-exactly their effect Sn the material prosperity of the 
bedy politic. 
As soon as Mr. Bryan was nominated for the 
Prsidency of the United States, with his pledge to 
advocate the free and unlimited coinage of silver, the 
financiers of the New World, no less than thos3 of 
Europe, were startled by the contemplation of what 
they regarded as the inauguration of a policy of dis- 
honesty. The immediate consequence of this was felt 


depreciated in value to the amount of £200,000,000, 
while the depreciation in this sort of property through. 
out the country was estimated by a ma ane and very 
Areurate member of the Exchange ut no less it snun than 
£1.1110,000,000, 
, theee figures are scarcely to be appreciated by 
these unfortunate mortals who form the bulk of 
the population of the world and estimate wealth by 
the small proportion which comes into their own 
individual pockets. Taking the National Debt in round 
mobera at £666,000,000, the loss on the New York 
Stock Exchange alone would be sufficient to pay nearly 
athird of it. 
Supposing we translate this enormous sum into 
Mars we shall get a total of one thousund millions. A 
dollar Lill is about six inches long, so that if placed end 
to end they would measure rather more than 94,000 
miles. They would thus go nearly six and a-half times 
orer the circumference of the globe. If, on the other 
nd, we deal with the depreciation in value of the 
Weirities on the united Stock Exchanges of America, 
we find that the cost of fear, or, as the stockbrokers 
xpress it, “the fall due to sentiment,” would pay the 
National Debt more than one and a half times over. 
If the dollar-bills representing this amount were 
placed end to end as before they would extend over a 
ngth of 470,000 miles. Thus they would encircle the 
earth nearly twenty times. ‘ek 
ry hen we remember that not a single condition in 
e life of the individual or the country has under- 
ne the aightast change and that not a single yard has 
addedto the railway lines which represent by far the 
rel it will become 


= ms of the capital invol 
‘rident how entirely out of ‘proportion are the effects 


to the causes in the world of speculation and finance. 
All rights reserved.) 
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ha: its price and everything must be paid for. Nature | 


on the stock market. The securities dealt in there , 


Mr. Max Pemberton has written a series on earl to which he has 


% MAY WE ASK YOU to call the Attention of your Cycling and Football-playing Friends * 
to the Announcement on Page 246. _* * * 


NOT THAT SORT OF BABY. 

“Tre accident, madam,” said the young surgeon 
encouragingly, as he made his preparations to sew up 
the wound in the lip the infant had received in falling 
down a ctairense, “will leave a scar, of course; but 
twenty years from now, when the litt'e fellow has 
grown to be a man and raised « moustache, it won't 
show a Jit.’ 

“It isn't a baby of that bind, doctor,” replied the 


anxious but entirely sclf-possessed imother, as she 
dandled her infant daughter. 


$ 
THE COLOUR BATH. 


Tuere have been sum baths. and mud baths, sulphur 
haths.and vapour baths. Turkish baths, Russian baths, but 
the colour bath is the latest novelty, und a positive fad 

| among women with sensitive nerves. Colour baths are 
| said to reach closer to the real nerve tissues than any 
| other ineans of eure. 

They are taken into small compartments, like vapour 
Vaths. At the back of the patient is an aperture where 

ja large slide of colonved glass may be inserted or 

| removed at will. Directly behind the slide in each bath 

| isa huge electric are light, that buzzes and glows and 
turns the bath into a miniature lighthouse. 

The colours ave chosen as one might choose medicines, 
and the patient sits bathed in a glory of the shade calcu- 
lated to quiet her nerves, or stimulate her vitality. 

The treatment lasts from a quarter to three-quarters 

of un hour, and then follows fifteen minutes’ rest in a 
darkened room. 


% 
A DESPERATE CASE. 


A TRAVELLER in the wilds of Canada hid lost his way, 
when he encountered a wild-cyed, haggard min, who 
' crawled out of a hollow log at his approach. 

“I will pay you liberally to guide me to the crose- 
roids inn, my friend,” said the traveller. 

* Stranger,” said the hayward man, “1 wish you well, 
but. 1 wouldn't do it for £1,000!” 

“What? Are you a fugitive from justice ?™ 

“ Yos, you see, f thought I knew how to pair clocks, 
awl gathered up all the timepieces in the neig ibourhood, 
expecting to make a small furtune regulating “em. I 
«ot the whole twenty-eight upart, and then to save my 
life couldn't zct ’em tovether again. And now I've got 
to stay in hiding till an earthquake comes, or war is 
declared, or something happens to take the attention of 
the people away from my diabolical villainy.” 


—s-f-——— 


THE CIGAR STUMP EXCHANGE. 


Wirnovr a doubt the most norel exchange is the 
Cigar Stump Exchange, held at Paris, in the ancient 
Place Maubert, which is the resort of more curious 
characters than any other place in the world. On the 
steps which lead to it from the Boulevard Saint 
Germain, tho Parisian Cigar Stump Exchange meets 
every pleasant afternoon. ; . 

All members of the exchange bring their wares to 
these mectings in paper boxes. ‘There is no dewing in 
futures. Each broker sells only the cigar-ends actually 
in bis possession. 

The buyera on this exchange are wholesalers and 
retailers. The wholesalers buy up all the stumps they 
can get for about a franc a pound, clean them, cut them 
up fine, and sell the product in packages with fancy 
covers as smuggled tobacco for three or four francs & 

ound. 

The Government tobacco of similar quality costs 
between five and six frances a pound. The retail buyers 

urchase only two or three pounds of stumps at a time 
for their own consumption. The prices on the Tobacco 
Stump Exchange vary, of course, as on other exchanges, 

seg 
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accor to the relations of supply and demand. 

In er, when fewer persons smoke in the street, 
fewer stumps are found in the gutters and brought to 
the Exchange, and the sellers get 10 or 15 per cent., 
more for their stumps than they get in summer when 
the boulevards and squares are crowded with smokers. 
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[A DANCE WHICH LASTS TWELVE 
HOU 
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Tre Abakweta dance, the wild war dance of the 
Umtata youths, is the most famous savage ceremonial 
in South Africa,anda rite seldom witnessed by European 
eyes, much less photographed. 

This barbaric dance has a curious placc in the trial 
customs. In Umtata, which is the native state in the 
cast of Cape Colony, in South Africa, every able-Lodiedt 
youth is taken from his parents just before arriving at 
the age of manhood, and maintained at public expense 
for one year. 

During this transition period the young men are 
known as Abakwetas, or neophytes. By the chiefs and 
most skilful warriors they ure trained in the use of arms 
and in the practices of war. All this time they are not 
suffered to visit their families, nor may their mothers 
even look upon them. 

While in the Abakweta stage they are required to 

; dance in public once 
every two weeks, and 
upon the manner in 
which they acquit 
themselves much de- 
pends their success in 
A tuture life. 

The dances last the 
entire day, from 6un- 
vise to sunset, so that 
it ia a terrific test of endurance 
and spirit. But the duratiou 
of the dance is in itself less 
f ‘ exacting than the costume 

Wt » * which tradition prescribes 
z= *'® must be worn. 
In preparing for the odl 
ecremony the Abakwetas first strip themselves naked, 
and emear their bodies over with white clay, rubbing 
it on in spots, so as to vive the effect of a Ilcopard’s skin. 
This is thought to be very terrible and likely to inspire 
the enemy with fear. 

Next long bands of straw thatch are wrapped round 
them, like ballet skirts. There will usually E thirty or 
forty feet of this, and it will weigh fifty or sixty pounds. 
But the weiyht is not the most trying discomfort. ‘The 
straws are sharp, and are put next to the bare skin, so 
that at the end of the dance it is a matter of course that 
the loins and waists of the dancers are raw ind 
bleeding. 

In order to conceal the features from the mothers 
and families —for the dance is a public one—long capes 
of straw, much like the skirts, are worn over the face. 
These, too, are hot and heavy, and chafe the skin. 

The Abakweta who flags under the fatigue or torture 
of the dance is looked upon in contempt. If he breaks 
down completely he is sent back to the women, and for ever 
loses his position in the tribe. The rest are applauded 
and encouraged by their instructors. 

After a year of this training they cease to be 
Abakwetas, and become full-fledged warriors, entitled to 
all the rights and privileges of men. Those who cam 
survive tho terrible training certainly have proved 
themselves fitted to undertake the responsibilities of the 
South African warriorship. 
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“Wat are you walking over that rug so much for 
Aven’t you afraid that you'll wear it out?” 
“You don't understand, old man, My trousers are 
under that rug being pressed.” 
—s> § = 


Rupoirno, the Lion King (tothe “ Sed fe 
before the show begins): “ Look here, guv’nor, I ¥ ] 
want to do anything unkind, but I’ve struck for 10 p 
cent. advance on my wagee, and if you don’t hand t 
over to me at once, I'll let the lion go for a walk among 
the audience.” 


——» $e 


“Bopsy is attending to his pianoforte lessons very 
faithfully of late,” said the youth's uncle. 

“ Yes,” replied his mother. “ Idon’t have any trouble 
with. him about that now.” 

“ How did you manage it ?” 

“ Some of the neighbours complained of the noise his 
exercises made, and I told him uboutit. Now he thinks 
it's fun to practise.” : 


neral title of ‘Queen of the Jesters,” for publication 
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Joun Porzac paced reatlessly up and down his 
arrow sitting-room. On the 


aw PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


rest; there can be nothing’ b ; 

There was.a tap at the ., Before he could reply it 
was opened, and a man with white hair entered. 

The newcomer glanced swiftly at the table, then at the 
student's face. 

“ Ah,” he said softly, “I thought I should be wanted. 
So it has come, my boy?” 

*“ Yea, it has come. How did you know?” 

The man smiled sadly, but he merely asked: 

“ What are you going to doP” : 

“ “DoP What is there to do. Everything has been 
done. There is only one way now?” 

“ And that P” 

The student shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Why the end, of course.” 

“ Yes, and after that P” 

“* After that,’ what do you mean? There will be no 
after for me, and as for the world, who is there will be 
one jot the sadder? Iam alone, there is not 8 single 
soul cares whether I live or die. I have failed, my 
ambitions are done with, I am not likely to want to 
start the world afresh with that,” pointing contemp- 
tuously to the few coins on the table. 

The man with the white hair seated himself, and 
looked anxiously at his companion. 

“ And the hereafter?” he asked gently. 


of fortune all my life. Parentless, friend- 
less, with ly enough to seg ge my studies, she has 
played me her last trick, for I vow it was not incom- 
petence that t about this last failure; others with 
not half my have passed. No! do not speak, 
I know what you would say, I will not try again, to be 
mocked at, and my cherished hopes dashed 
once more to the ground.” 
“Yet your case is not so hard. 
What if those you loved, say a 
wife and child, were with you 
, now, if those few coins repre- 
sented your all for them? what 
‘if starvation looked you in the 
face? what if you loved your wife? 
| bah! what am I talking about! 
.. Young man, I would I were as 
as you.” 
ere was silence in the room, 
each man seemed absorbed in his 
own thoughts. Then the old 
man rose and, laying his hands 
on the shoulders of John Porlac, 
looked him fairly in the face. 
“Are you determined?” he 
%t asked gravely. 


‘ i ‘“ Yes, why not?” 
“Would you go if ps knew there were a hereafter ?” 
The student moved away impatiently. 
“Why “en that out now? we have spoken often 
on subject before ; go back to your room and 
pie you ever met me, that should be casy 
enou; 
ba , man, I tell you thereis ahercafter. I died long 
ago, and should know,” the elder man said impressively. 
“No, I am not mad. Sit down and listen. If my 
i in op you it will not bo told in vain. 

, . Never mind who I was. Suffice to tell you I was 
rich and popular, but I played the fool with’ m youth 
and opportunities, contracting nothing but debta and 
vice. I married—God knows I loved her—and I tried 
when too late to retrace my mee My mone 
had flown, poverty stared us in the face, and I, 
miserable wretch, was nothing better than a confirmed 
drunkard; yet I swear for her sake I tried, but 
it was hard for me to in steady work, and 
on all sides I met with nothing but contemptuous 
refusals. I was not wanted, a man with shaking hands 
and. watery eyes. Then there came a day when 
starvation looked us in the face, my wife and baby girl, 
‘but there was one alternative. If Icould wipe m off 
the face of the earth my wife could go back to aBiuence, 
She had married me against her parenta’ wishes, and eo 
long as I lived their door was closed to her; she would 
not g> without me, poor rpg orks and they would 
not receive such a scapegoat in their home; then I made 
up my mind to die.” 

'_ He paused, and John Porlac looked curiously at the 


man before him. He was oung of figure, and strong, 
with no signs of the Drankand visibhe ‘areas. Rin fate, 


If you consider this a good story, 
: weird 


we guarantee that you will be more than deli 


I fell asleep. I remember even 
was out there in the moonlight as 


my pace 
fore place to rest ; before me loomed Blackfriars Bridge. 
I sank. on to one of the stone 
j seats, and a cool breeze from 
the river blew up into my 
. Iput my hand in my 
pocket, and found a couple 
of sandwiches. They should 
have been my lunch, but I 
had not touched food that 
day. I let them fall on the 
seat beside me. I should never 
want food again now. From 
” beneath the seat came a feeble 
: moan, a dog was dying of 
starvation and ill-treatment, and had slunk into the 
darkest corner it could find to die. I scarcely 
heeded it, a strange giddiness was creeping over me, and 
into my mind a hideous doubt was beginning to steal. 
could I be wrong, and might there be a hereafter? You 
may well start, young man. I had disbelieved and 


“prated of science as you do now. I did not know then. 


As I wondered I felt my body slipping away, my head 
was sunk on the stone balustrade, but to myself some 
awful something seemed drawing me farther away from 
the thing I d my body. ‘Bonta gigantic sombre 
shape seemed beckoning me; a minute before 
I had been alone, now the air was full of 
things, full of sounds, full of a life I had 
never dreamed of before, souls and voices of the dead, 
and it seemed that among these vagne shapes I was as 
one accursed. I had destroyed that poor frail thing 
called my body, I was a murderer! A great terror 
seized me, and a feeling of nakedness and shame, and I 
strove to re-enter my poor earthly form. In vain, it 
was as if some invisible door had been closed against 
me. 

“* Lot me live, let me live,’ I cried, my soul hovering 
round my prostrate form, shrinking from the accusing 
shapes around me. Oh, the agony of that: moment. 
My body had slipped from the stone seat and lay prone 
upon the ground with wide open, unseeing eyes. The 
dying cur even shrank from contact withit. Its life was 
ebbing fast, and yet it strove hard to keep its loosenin 
hold, and struggled to seize upon m Riscarded food. 
Then I seemed to hear a voice: ‘Murderer, thou shalt 
live. Behold thy ptinishment.’ 

‘* The dog gave a dying gasp, its soul passed away, and 
I felt myself pass into its body. I, a man-soul, became, 
I kmow not how, impriconed in the body of a dog. 

“Behold my punishment? Ah! man, how can you 
know the horror of it allP You sit there with that 
smile of incredulity on your lips, but I tell you that it 
was real, real. Can I not make you believe and under- 
stand?” 

His lips were trembling, and beads of perspiration 
stood on his brow. 

Jobn Porlac moved his chair away from the light, and 
shivered slightly as he silently motioned to his friend 
to continue : 

“The dog—or myself, let us say the dog—ate the food 
greedily and orept close to my body, whining piteously. 

“ There was a sound of footsteps, and a policeman came 
up; he bent over my dark 
form, then whistled fora 


companion. ‘ 
“After an interval a ~—— £ 
stretcher was brought, and — 


the men gently moved m 
motionless figure. I, that 
is, the dog, still whining, 
tried to follow. 

“* Poor beast, perhaps it 
belonged to him,’ one of the 
men said. ‘It seems too 
ill to walk, let's take it with Jif 
us, it may help usto identify 
the body.’ “ 

“At the police-station 
my body was examined, 
there was no name, no 
card, nothing about my clothes to indicate who I was, 
or where I came from. I had written to my wife my 
intention, and then destroyed all traces of my identity ; 
disgrace should not cling to her through me if I could 
help it, for I had given her to understand that the deed 
would be done when far out at sea. 

“ They = me food (the dog, you understand) and I 
pulped it down eagerly, though I shuddered as I did so. 

would not leave my poor self; and after eying 
Wigepemats ue the men left us to pass the rest of 


a ave ther. 
“Did I think? Oh, God, that was the awfulness of 


‘vain 
hovered round the police-station, 


et 
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it all. Had I become an animal: ely I might have 


Sp ara Ss oe 


reaso: 
body fighting, raging in that vile dog's 
“T will over the next. few days—the inquest, the 
for my home and relatives, while I, poor cur, 
thankfally acceptin: 
the scra ne to ape eats a fs keep in sight of 
my ly, hoping against hope @ miracle would 
happen and that the dead would come to life. Then 
one gloomy afternoon in a blinding rain they committed 
my to its last resting-place. I was there, I saw 
them, I heard the rattle. of the earth on the humble 
coffin, and I tried to leap into the grave. There was 
to hope for now, and I desired to be buried 
raising the poor 8 faithfulness to its dead master. 
ah! they Ba only known. 

“Then I thought of my wife as I sped down the 
muddy streets. Passing boys hurled stones at me, curs, 
only shade less disreputable than I was, snarled and 
barked at my heels. Once a cab nearly ran over ne, 
and the man, hurling curses at my head, laid his whip 
across my body with stinging force. I reached our home. 

There were no lights, and 

the door was closed fast. How 

Tlonged to know what was 
® 

f° beyond that fastened door. 
(yin, 1 wandered up and down 
* until at length a policeman 
caught me and took m: 
captive away. 

“At the police-station I 
was recognised as the faithful 
animal of whom all the 
papers were full, and there 
were offers of adoption by 
the dozen. They gave me 
to an old man who took me 
home to his little girl, who 
welcomed me with openarms, 


with myvelf. oy pulled me out, and I heard men 
Og 
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shedding tears of sorrow over my scarred back. 

“I will pass over the long dreary time of painful 
degradation, of striving to reconcile myself to my just 


fate, and my r search for those I loved. I found, 
eventually, that they had left our home, and once I saw 
my little daughter in a carriage with her grandfather ; 
then I sought to know no more, and gradually I became 
almost content, I ssoogevel my punishment, and its 
justice. Who was I to to take a human life ? 

“In time I grew to love the tiny child who tended and 
fondled me. She alone seemed to know that I had some 
secret sorrow, and often when we were alone she would 
bury her golden head in my rough coat and pray God 
to make her doggie happy, and take the pain out of his 
eyes. One night there was a fire. 

"The home, for so I had learned to : 
think of the place where I lived, 
blazed furiously. It was a coun- 
try house, and the fire ine 
was long in coming. I watched 
it curiously, vaguely wondering 
why I felt no fear. . 

“Suddenly I saw the child's 

are head at au upper window; 

er father had been brought out 
in a senseless condition, but 
mt all they had forgotten the 
child. 

“I did not hesitate, but dashed into the burning house : 
the stairs were already on fire, and my feet were burned 
terribly as I rushed up and into my darling’s room. 
How glad she was to see me; she flung her arma round 
my neck, crying that everyone but her doggie had for- 

tten her ! How can I describe that moment? Never 

fore, even in the time of my greatest misery. bad 1 
desired so earnestly. 

“Somehow my wishes became known to her; some 
mysterious sympathy had ever seemed to exist between 
us, and placing her arms tightly round me she fluny 
herself upon my bac 

“Ont into the dense smoke of the pee Tstag-ered, 
my legs trembling beneath her sig weight, my senses 
reeling with the knowledge of her danger ; for mysclf 1 
did not care, though I panted with the exertion and my 
scorched skin tingled with pain, Through the smoke I 
could see that the stairs were no longer safe to tread 
upon; drawing a long breath, and assuring myself that 
the child was still holding me tightly, I viet down the 
flaming stairway. It was all over ina second; somcon 
rushed in and secured my darling, her golden curls 
singed and blackened but otherwise unharmed, but I 
was left behind; my burnt feet would carry me no further. 
and I lay where I fell, choked with smoke and unable to 
rise. Then it grew dark around me, and a voice seemed 
to say, ‘Well done, well done, thy punishment is ful- 
filled.’ The next thing I remember were voices speakinz 
softly.. 

“*No, not dead; he will recover.’ 

“* A most succesaful tion, doctor.’ . 

“Yes, I think we are to be congratulated. I certainly 
thought he had succumbed.’ 3 

6 was to be congratulated, I wondered? A dog: 
No, I had died—curi 
Freeston 


ious, when the name Anthony 
-caught my attention. 
* Who was Anthony Freeston ? Suddenly I became 
conscious that I was not only alive, but occupying one’ 
more the body of a man. 


hted with “A Ghostly Metamorphosis "—a 
narrative which appears in this week’s SHORT STORIES, nl ve 


I opened my eyes. 

“It was the ward of a large hospital, and a couple of 
doctors and a nurse were bending over me. 

“I closed my eyes wearily; this body of Anthony 
Freeston, which now belonged to me, lay very still and 
seemed too weak to move. 

“« Was it a successful operation P’ I pondered, ‘ or had 
this -_ died and given my homeless soul his resting- 

ce 
i” Very slowly I, Anthony Freeston (as I learned to call 
myself), recovered. For weeks asI lay in bed I was 
haunted with a dread lest friends of the dead man 
might come and perplex me with their inquiries, but 
they never came. seemed to be as friendless as 
ourself, 

“ Anthony Freeston had no past, it rested with me 
to make his future. 

“ The friends and dear ones of my other life could be 
sk to me now, they could not believe my story nor 
would f have them do so. Alone I must work out my 
appointed life and its salvation. 

“ When I left the hospital it was with this snow white 
hair, attributed, so the doctors tell me, to shock to 
nervous system, consequent on my operation, for I am 
still a young man they say. Alas! they little know.” 

He paused, and rising abruptly, paced up and down 
the room. 

« John Porlac,” began his friend again. “Do not Ict 
me have spoken in vain. This story of my life has 
never crossed my lips before, but because I have watched 
you, liked you, nay, loved you in your loneliness, almost 
us great as mine, I have told you this to save you my 
suifering. 

“ What if you are a penniless disappointed man. The 
world is before you. You cannot Lox back on an ill. 
spent life. You have not wrestled with the mysteries of 
life and death. Why should you say life is not worth 
the struggling when even I say I am content. 

“And now good-night; think over what I have'said, 
and in the morning your prospects will look brighter. 

‘ome to me, then, and we will see together what can be 


one. 
; a held out his hand to his young friend and fellow- 
lodger. 

John Porlac clusped the outstretched hand with 
warmth. It was the only friendly clasp he had felt for 
years, and, as he said good-night, his usually firm voice 
was low and husky, and his face flushed with emotion. 

4. He listened to the retreating 
Ai. steps of his stranve friend, then 
f.. he went to the window and flung 
- it o 
4 “ 


n. 
How close it is!” he mut- 


less. The night was still and 
warm, and the moon shone down 

N= on the quiet streets. 
“. “The delusions of a madman!” 
vp. he said; “a madman!” he re- 
4. peated, as if arguing with some 
y. dissenting voice. “ A madman!” 
ps rs he repeated again, as he crossed 

é: -* the room to a cupboard. 

» Orr’ From out of a mass of botties, 
test-tubes, mortars, and other relics of his studies, he 
took a tiny phial. He gazed at it for a minute, then, 
with a sigh, he flung it out of the window on to the 
pavement far below. 

“ After all, I shall not commit suicide,’ he muttered, 
closing the window. 


nn 


An UNsOLVABLE PvuzzLE.—" Now, Eliza, you've been 
searching my pockets again. It’s not right. When did 
you ever see me search your pockets f ” 

“Never. I defy you to do it!” 


— i 


_Surcgon : “ What brought you to this dreadful con- 
dition? Were you run over by a waggon ?” 

Patient: “ No sir; I fainted, and was brought to by 
8 member of the First Aid to the Injured Society.” 


a 
THE illustrious traveller looked contemptuously at the 


mountains. “Nothing very steep about here,” he said 
scornfully, 


clerk. 
——__——#$ 


Marx Twain, being called upon to respond to a 


toast at an anniversary celebration of the corps of , 
“ Ancient and Honourable Artillery Company,” in their | 


native land, expressed his admiration in the following 
characteristic sentence: “If you fight as well as you eat, 
Heaven have mercy upon the enemy!” 


——t—___ 


Lapy (to servant): “Well, Mary, is your sister 
married yet?” 

Mary: “No, mum.” 

Lady: “How's that P I thought she was to have been 
married last week.” 

Mary: “ Yes, mum, so she was; but her young man, 
instead of buying the furniture, bought a bicycle. 
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“Make out his bill,” said the landlord, turning to the | 


TREACHERY INDEED. 


—— 


“So your engagement is broken?” said her dearest 


friend. 
* Yes,” she replied sadly. “I never was so deceived 


in a man in my life. He made me all sorts of vows and 


promises, and then——” 

“* Why don’t you sue for breach of promise P” 

“ No use,” she answered, with a shake of her head. 
“ That's the wa 
was good for a breach of 
minute I find it would only be money wasted.” 


oO I 
A HORRIBLE INSULT, 


eeu e ot ether towns in Bonnie Scotland are 
very fond of poking fun at the ie eople of Paisle 
on account of the Paisleyites’ alleged Tontnses for ind 
whisky bottle. 

A reader, who is not a Paisley man, sends us the 
following anecdote: Several men who were ina train 
had a bottle of whisky, but had no corkscrew. One of 
them said: “ Wait, an’ I'll get one.” When the train 
stopped at the next station, he put his head out of the 
window and said: 

“Who belongs to Paisley?” A good number were 
heard to say : 

“T belong tae Puisley.” 

“ Well,” said he, “ len’ us yer corkscrew !” 


a" 
A CANNON OF GOLD. 


A CANNON made of solid gold. mounted upon a car- 
riage of rosewood, inlaid with costly geis, is the unique 
bauble of warfare that has come into the poss:ssion of 
the Imperial army of Berlin. As a valuabie acquisition 
to the armament of the Kaiser's own soldiery, this 
unique field-piece is more interesting than terrible. No 
other armoury in the world can boast of a field cannon 
so beautiful or so costly. 

This singular gun was presented to the Berlin army 
by the managers of the Hamburg museum, in whose 
keeping it has been for two ceniuries, Guns of this 
sort are not produced to-day, and war is made with 
cannon that are more effective in their destructive 
powers than pleasing to the wsthetic taste. 

The outward appearance of this monster jewel is most 
delicate in workmanship. It is valued at £5,000, though, 
as a matter-of-fact, it could not be purchased for twice 
that amount of money. The liveliest interest in this 
marvellous military Spins has been evinced by the 
Emperor William, and he has ordered a special guard 


to be placed over the precious cannon, which, two ae 
18 


in the week, is on view to curious Berliners and t 
strangers within the German capital's gates. 


oo rn er 
AN ISLAND THAT MOVED. 


Tire recent rise in the Missouri river has been the 


cause of a serious and altogether unusual incident. In 
one part of its course the river runs between the States 
of 


line between them. Opposite the town of Atchison in 


the latter State there used to be a large island of some 


seven hundred acres in extent. 

It was a remarkable little place, used by the 
inhabitants of the town as a nade and summer resort 
on account of its open situation and the pleasant lawns, 
shrubberies, shady trees, and cool springs, while on it 
were the headquarters of the baseball club, with the 
necessary grounds and grand stand, as well asa shooting 
club. The soil was exceedingly fertile, and it was 


noted for the excellence of its sweet potatoes, its 


anyone nelons, and celery. 


ts place now knows it no more, for in a single night it 
was washed away by the flood in the river. The result 
has been even more noteworthy, for the resistance 
offered by the island to the current being removed it 


left the Missouri shore and dashed against the bluffs 


of Kansas, giving to the former State about another 
mile of territory to the west, and also adding many 
hundred acres of rich bottom land, a gain greatly 
' exceeding the Kansas loss. 
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THE MAN WHO WOULD BE KING. 


A Few Facts asour A PossrBLB PRESIDENT. 


_ AT the time of the Napoleonic supremacy in Europe. 
it was a common expression, based on the possibilities of 
promotion offered by the conditions which prevailed in 
the French army at that time, that every soldier carried 
a Field-marshal’s baton in his knapsack. This remark 
has been transplanted across the Atlantic and finds 
itself repeated in the statement that “every schoolboy 
may carry the presidential nomination in his bag.’ 
Never has ther2 been a more conspicuous example of its 
truth than in the case of William Jennings Bryan, the 
gepertiees candidate for the presidency of the United 
ates. 

That he will be defeated seems to be the univereal 
opinion, but defeat to a man of his character is only 
likely to be the ballast which will steady his purpose and 
keep him from swerving from the course which he has 
marked out for himself on his voyage to success. 

In many respects, Mr. Bryan resembles a well- 
graced player. His face is clean-shaven, mobile, 
and full of expression; his eyes are strong, large, 
shining, and dark; his nose is cleanly cut and aquiline, 
while his mouth is large and full, displaying two 
beautiful rows of teeth. His hair he wears long. 
Altogether, those people who remember Edwin Booth, 
the famous actor, who probably was the last of the race of 
tragedians to approach greatness, have been struck with 
the remarkable resemblance which the Presidential can- 
didate bears to that gentleman. Not only does Mr. 
Bryan retain the outward visible appearance of an 
actor, but he is an adept in the art of speech, which 
must be sedulously cultivated by the orator no less than 
by the actor. 

Mr. Bryan has all the elements which go to make up 
an orator. His voice is remarkably pleasant to listen 
to; his gestures are broad and graceful; he speaks in 
an easy, fluent manner, never pausing for an illustra- 
tion, never halting for a word, never hurrying so that a 
syllable is lost, but going on and on with gracefully 
rounded phrases, swaying his audience as such men as 
John Bright and Mr. Gladstone have swayed vast 
multitudes before by the power of their earnestness 
and their enthusiasm. 

Had he been less of an orator, it is by no means 
likely he would have achieved the position which is his. 
He was nearly crowded orf of the Convention which 
selected him, for he was the last man who had the 
opportunity of speaking on the side of freesilver. The 
huge gathering of ple was tired, and there is little 
doubt but that for his most marvellous magnetism and 
his belief in himself, he would, perhaps, if he had been 
lucky, have been listened to in beautifal silence, insteal 
of the rousing and stormy enthusiasm which few peop!e 
have seen equalled. Like the heroine of the famous 
“ He saw his chance and took it.” 

Mr. Bryan is one of the youngest men who have ever 
been selected as a candidate for the Presidency. He 
has, in fact, ‘just arrived at the age at which his 
nomination was rendered possible, fer he is thirty-six 
years old, having been born on March 19th, 1860, From 
the time he was quite a child he was noted for his 
ability to speak. He was, in fact, a child prodigy. for 
when he was twelve years old, his father took him to a 

reat meeting of the democratic party in the town of 
Jentralia, Illinois, and after several well-Enown 
speakers had addressed the meeting, he was put on the 
platform, and, says an eye-witness: ‘“ When he had 
proceeded but a short time the audience became spell- 
bound under the sway of his eloquence.” 

It is to this eloquent tongue that he owes the 
happiness of his married life. Mrs. Bryan was a school- 
girl at Perry. Hlinois, when she heard him recite one 
afternoon, and she was taken with his appearance and 
his elocutionary skill. She, too, believed in the power 
of the human voice to sway the pepe, and the friend- 
ship which grew up between Miss Mary Baird and the 
youthful Bryan developed into a much stronger 
attachment as the years grew on. 

Mrs. Bryan is a very pretty woman with a peculiarly 
charming expression and blue eyes. She is, iu addition, 
an exceedingly intellectual woman, able, no doubt, to 
advise her husband, and to help him in the pursuit of 
his political career, and certainly calculated tu advance 
it by the charm and simplicity of her manners. 

By profession Mr. ma isalawyer. Like so many 
other members of the Bar, he dropped into politics hy 
the way of journalism. 

Perhaps the most brilliant compliment ever ofvered to 
any speaker, is one which was paid Mr. Bryan. He had 
gone to the limit of the time which Congress had decided 
should mark the speeches at that time, but soloath was 
the House to bring his remarks to a premature end, that 
a resolution was carried that he should be given a second 
and a third allowance in order that he might finish the 
speech he was making. 

Mr. Bryan’s habits and his dress are alike remarkable 
for their simplicity. He usually wears a morning coat, 
and an old-fashioned waistcoat cut rather low, and one 
of the soft felt hats which have been common for many 
years in America, although they have been only recently 
made so fashionable in England. The teetotal members 
of the community may certainly take a pride in his 
achievements, for he never indulges in alcohol in any 
form, and the same remark holds good with regard to 
tobacco. 


his first-class musical magazine at such a nominal 
month the clientele of readers is increasing. 


ale.—Covl: Herald, 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


REPLIES, 


$229. Why was it Common in the Middle Ages for the 
"Wamains of Bovereigas oe ie ware la teceral 


The practice admittedly originated in the Crusades, 
and was encou ted mainly by Papal 
cupidity. When the heart, bones, or other parts of 
Cru princes were bequeathed to various churches 
for buri ial gifts of money or lands generally 
accom the. on pe i a and such Requisitions 
avere  greedil, ter unscrupulous ponti 
Pope John’ X was special waisted to the 
practice, which gradualy extended iteelf to other 


or their surviving friends mi 
the thought that the prayers of several religious houses 
and various ions were best secured by such 
dismemberment and distribution. Other considerations 
also, cponatonally are apparent, as when Louis IX. died 
at Carthage. His body, boiled in wine and water, was 
transported to Sicily, while his heart remained in the 
camp by special desire of his soldiers. 
$231. Which {s the Most Striking Historical Example of 
the Principle of Doing that Good may Come ? 

The execution of Mary Queen of Scots by Elizabeth. 
In spite of the petition of Parliament, that declared 
that the neglect of it would “procure the heavy dis- 

leasure and punishment of Almighty God, as appeared 

y sundry examples in Holy Scripture,” there can be 
but little doubt that Elizabeth knew full well the evil 
of her act, but justified it by remembering that it might 
save “the throne from wicked and. detestable treacheries, 
and the country from the horrors of Ropery. Another 
striking case in point is Cromwell's deliberate brutality 
after the storming of Drogheda. Terrible as his cruelty 
was, it undoubtedly saved on immense amount of 
further bloodshed. At first sight the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew boas (A suggests itself as the best 
answer ; beh en its tnatigatcan es honest, 
they thoug ey were doing good, while, if they were 
es if a can have expected no other good to ries of it 
but the gratification of their theological and political 
animosities, and this was not “ good” in the sense of 
the question. 
$232. Which is the Most Remarkable Example of the 

YValue of a Name? 

History affords no other example at once so striking 
and eo pathetic us the ill-o' name of Stuart, or, 
to spell it more correctly, Stewart. So far, at least, as 
its connection with the English throne goes, no royal 
name ever had more unworthy representatives, and yet 


at the same time, no other name ever eee he 
same magic that it did. It was a veritable charm, and 
won, merely by the strength of its assoc‘ations, and 
quite independently of the personal characters of those 
who bore it, the most magnificently disinterested 
sacrifices from those to whom it had become the verbal 
of. the peineins of the divine right of kings. 
the great English nobles who wrecked their 
fortunes and laid down their lives for Charles I. 
to Flora Macdonald and the nniless ts 
who refused what was to them illimitable wealth for the 
sake of a worthless reprobate who bore the magic name, 
the spell of its influence pervaded all ranks of society 
and united peer and peasant in devotion to a bad and 
failing canse without any apparent reference to the 
merits of those who bore it. 


= 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replics to any 
of the questions asked here fronv our readers. 
Each reply must bear the writer's name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at the rate of two guineas a column. 
The same reader may send replies to any 
number of queries. Envelopes showld be 
marked “ Replies” in the top left-hand corner, 
and answers to the questions in any issue of 
the paper must reach us by first post on the 
Tuesday of the week following that for which 
the paper is dated. Payment will only be 
pou for replies published. Authorities on 
which replies are based must be given. 
Half-a-crown will be paid on publication for 
every question received which is considered 
worthy of insertion. 


Over a million ladies read HOME NOTES, the sister 


EARSON'S WEEKLY. 


$230. Which of our Rulers Approached the Most Nearly 
to Despotism ? . 

Saving, , William the Conqueror, who was a 
ruler 0 a lp he was a conqueror, the answer must 
be Henry VIII.. It was the em fortune of this 
ruler sat he never lee Bel pee and a aan 
minister to ca out his ‘designs, nor a scape ‘0 
conceal his iullores, As a consequence, beneath the 
outward appearances of a constitutional government, he 
was able to obtain at once the affection and the absolute 
mastery of his people. The Parliament, the very instru- 
ment of constitational government, was wrested) by 
Hi VIII. 80 as to become the means of its overthrow. 
Throughout the reign it obeyed every order of the king, 
and at length, by ratifying the system of proclamations, 
dispensed with the necessity for its own existence by 
ne Henry in the position of an absolute monarch. 

tis perhaps in his attitude towards the church that 
his ic action is the most noticeable. England 
was Catholic or Protestant just as suited the whim of 
the monarch, or as the phase of the negotiations with 
the Popa demand. Wolsey, Cromwell and More were 
ali statesmen of profound ability and remarkable power ; 
but they were never anything but supple instruments in 
the hands of their master—instraments, toa, which he 
had no hesitation in flinging aside as econ as their work 
was done. Abroad it was his unaided skill and his 
powerful “personality that raised Engin from the 
ition of a third-rate Power, enfeebled by years of 
intestine discord, to one in which it could bid defiance 
to Enrope, and in some respects hold the balance 
between the Powers of the day. In short, he was an 
absolute ruler under the veil of constitutional forme ; 
endowed with a tact that conciliated, and 9 Poe 
that dominated the people whom he governed. 


$283. What would Happen to the Earth if the Moon were 
to Stand Still ? 


Under the condition set forth in the question, we 
must imagine that the moon would always be exactly 
over one spot of the earth's surface. At night, there- 
fore, that part of the earth would always be illuminated, 
unless the position—which is most probable—would 
result in an eclipse ; but the other portions of the earth 
would be in total darkness at night. The effect on 
maration would be revolutionary. The phenomenon 
of the tides would practically ceasc. onsequently, 
many tidal rivers would run low constantly, and 
flourishing ports go to ruin. Not only so, but the 
distribution of the water on the earth's surface would be 
seriously altered. If the moon stood still, the waters 
on that side of the earth where the moon was stationed 
would rise in one huge mass, while the opposite side of 
the earth would have a smaller bulk. The waters, how- 
ever, at the sides of the earth would practically 
disappear. This would undoubtedly mean that many 
portions of the earth now dry would be flooded, and 
vice versa, Not only so, but the shape of the planet 
would—to an outside observer—change. The solid 
portions would remain rigid, but the general contour 
would appear to be egg-shaped, the greater end being 
turned towards the mvon, and the point away from 
it. . 


$234. Which was the Most Remarkable Family of 
Persons from an Intellectual Point of View? 


Probably that of Bernoulli, which is especially known 
to mathematicians through the attainments of eight of 
its membera. Nicolas Bernoulli, who held an important 
position in the town of Basle in Switzerland, had 
eleven children, two of whom, James and John, were 
the most celebrated of these eight remarkable men. 
They made themselves famous by their investigations 
into the theories of the Differential and Integral Calculi, 
going even eco Leibnitz, the discoverer of the 

heory of Differentials. They became in turn Pro- 
fessors of Mathematics at Basle University. Nicolas, 
the eldest son of John, after studying at Basle, was 
invited to Petersburg with his brother Daniel by 
the Empress Catherine, where he died before he had 
time to do more than show that he had inherited the 
talents of his father. Daniel published several works 


QUESTIONS. 


ae 


3261. Are there any words in the English langua 
which have almost lost their meaning through over-use ? 
3262. Is it possible to obtain diamonds from steel P 

3263, To what extent may facial expressions indicate 
the character of disease P 

3264. Are there any gestures characteristic of disease P 

3265. Is there any direct relationship between a 
people's temperament and the “time” of their national 
music ? 

3266. Why is the taste for strong flavours, such as 
garlic and fennel, declining ? ; 

3267. Is there any tendency for the same male and 
female fashions to recur together ? 

3268. Which famous towns have taken the shortest 
time to build ? 
‘ ae Which is the best historical instance of a “ white 

ie ’ 

3270. Why is it that both heat and cold make men 

sleepy P 


cheerful faces and smart appearance. 


rl les 
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on mathematics and mechanics. He gained the prize of 
the Academy of Sciences ten Goes, onee dividinz 
honours equally with his father. He also succeeded his 
father as a member of the academy, and was in his turn 
succeeded by his brother John. This same John becam: 
also Professor of Mathematics, and gained prizes in the 
Academy of Sciences.. His eon, John, became a member 
of the Berlin Academy of Sciences at the age of nineteen, 
and devoted himself hgh ied to astronomy. James, 
his brother, was, at first, assistant to his Uncle Daniel, 
and afterwards became Professor of Mathematics nt 
Peteraburg. He had all the talents of his predecessor;, 
but died at the early age of thirty. Lastly, Nicolus. 
nephew of the two first Bernoullis, was Professor of 
Mathematics at Padua, und afterwards of law at Basle 


$285. In which Country has Money the Most Power? 


Probably in Turkey. Throughout the whole of the 
Turkish dominions there is but one influence to which 
every official, civil and military, and, it is said by some. 
religious, too, from the highest rank to the lowest is 
amenable, and that is backsheesh, or, in plain English, 
bribery. The Sultan himself owes, not only his tenancy 
of the throne, but his very life to the fact that the 
Imperial Body Guard, of some eight thousand men, are 
the only troops in the empire that are regularly pail 
and properly fed. In Turkey nothing can be done 
without o bribe, but with a bribe, if it be only bis 
enough, anything oan be done, except, perhaps, the pub- 
lication of correct news in a Turkish paper. Next to 
Turkey, in this respect, would probably come the 
United States, where, in the absence of long-settled 
traditions and an aristocracy basing its claims on long 
descent and ancestral service to the State, the possessiou 
of money has, no doubt, logically come to be generally 
accepted as the first title to influence und consideration. 


3236. Ig Shakespeare a Reliable Guide in Regard to the 
Characters of the Historical Personages with 
Whom he Dea!s? 


Shakespeare treats his characters as a poet, not as it 
historian, and he therefore topic’ them so as to pro- 
duce the highest dramatic effect. They are true to 
nature, but not necessarily true to fact. The Macbeth 
whom the poet abhi into a fiend, was really by no 
means a bad king. He did not slay Duncan in cold 
blood, and he did not murder Macduff's “pretty ones” 
at all. — less inaccurate is Shakespeare's 
delineation of Julius Cesar. The great Dictator 
appears in the drama asa weak creature, bombastic in 
language, influenced by superstition, and swayed hy 
flattery. The original of the mirth-provoking Falstiatt 
was Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, a Puritan 
reformer, who saffered martyrdom under Henry V. 
The poet was under special temptations to distortion of 
the truth when depicting pereonages connected with 
history then recent. Richard III, the rival of Queen 
Elizabeth's grandfather, is represented by him as x 
monster; Henry VIIL., jher fater, is a stately figure. 
undiafigured by the vices that he undoubtedly poasessed ; 
while Cardinal Wolsey, the enemy of her mother, Anue 
Boleyn, is drawn with the evil features of his character 
exaggerated, and his virtues obscured or suppressed. 
Other examples also might be given to prove that 
Shakespeare regarded historical accuracy us of quite 
secondary importance. 


$237. Do any of the British Colonies Contain More 
Foreigners than Englishmen? 


Taking foreigners to mean those of other than the 
ruling race, this may be taken as generally true of our 
tropical and sub-tropical colonies. Thus, in our South 
African possessions only about a third of the populatiun 
are whites, and even of these Englishmen are « 
minority. In the West Indies two-thirds are negroc:. 
and of the remaining third by no means all are English. 
In the Straits Settlements and Hong Kong only a sisth 
are whites, but these are mostly of British descent. In 
Honduras and British Guiana the proportion is even 
smaller; in fact, in the latter colony there are only 9.14) 
Englishmen out of a population of 290,000 pesple— 
coolies, negroes, and Europeans. 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT ON 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely sccured by the payment 
of a small annual premium to the Oceaa Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, whoare prepared 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his moavy 
and interest. 

NO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 1871, 
is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed a Quarter of & 
Million. 
Write for Prospectus to— 
“RICHARD J. PAULL, 
General Manager and Becretary, 

40 TO 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 5&.C> 


to P.W., every week. You can pick them ‘out bv their 
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WEEK ENDING . 
Oct. 31, 1896. 


INCONSTANCY. 


Ons eve of beauty, when the sun 
0 bye the stream of lyase ada 
'o conve , one by one, 
The ripples ‘of that axighity river, 
Beside me on the bank was seated 
A Seville girl, with aulurn hair, 
And eyes that might the world have cheated— 
A wild, bright, wicked, diamond pair. 
She sfooped and wrote upon the sand, 
Just as the loving sun was going, 
With such a soft, small, shining hand, 
You would have sworn ‘twas silver flowing. 
Her words were three, and not one more. 
What could Diana’s motto be ¥ 
The siren wrote upon the shore, 
“ Death! not inconstancy !” 


And then her two large, languid eyes 
She turned on mine—the devil take me! 
I set the stream on fire with sighs, 
‘And was the fool she chose to make me. 
Saint Francis would have been deceived 
By such an eye and such a hand—- 
But one week more, and I believed 
As much the woman as the sand! 


eo. 
DIDN’T STOP THERE. 


Hr was wrapped in dignity and in enormous ulster, 
and cat up in the tram with the majesty of a line-of. 
battle ship under full canvas. 

He had just started to relate « conversation he had 
had with Mr. Barnato, on the subject of co-partnership 
in buying the Hotel Cecil. when the tram inspector 
jumped on board, and asked to seo tickets. 

“Sorry, sir, we don't stop there,” observed the 
inspector, scrutinising the ticket of the mighty one. 

“Stop where P” inquired the seeming millionaire. 

* At Smith's, the pawnbroker's,” answered the inspec- 
tor. handing back the pawn-ticket. 


a 
A LIGHTHOUSE WITH NO LAMP. 


—_——, 


THE most extraordinary of all lighthouses is to he 
found in the Hebrides, Scotland, on Armish Rock, 
Stornoway Bay—a rock which is separated from the 
island of Lewis by a channel over 500 feet wide. On 
this rock a conical beacon is erected, and on_ its 
sunnit a lantern is fixed, from which, night after night, 
shines a light which is seen by the fishermen far and 
wide. Yet there is no burning lamp in the lantern, and 
in attendant seldom goes to,it, for the simple reason that 
there is no lamp to attend ‘to, no wick to trim, and no 
cil well to replenish. 

The way in which this peculiar lighthouse is illumin- 
uted is this: On the island of Lewis, 500 feet or so 
uway, is a lighthouse, and from a window in the tower 
a stream of light is projected on a mirror in the lantern 
ou the giummit of Armish Rock. These rays are reflected 
toan arrangement of prisms, and by their action are 
converged to a focus outside the lantern. from where 
thoy diverge in the necessary direction. 
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BANKS FOR WOMEN ONLY. 


It is somewhat strange, considering the experience of 
the New York banks, that the managers of our own 
Similar institutions do not inaugurate what has been 
found to be productive of so much profit and advantage 
in the United States, namely, the introduction of a 
special department for the use of women. 


Inthe days before the passage of the Married Woman's 
Property t this was easy to understand, as there 
would have been comparatively little use for such a 


seh Now, however, that we have changed all this, it 
would seem that the time has come for following in the 
path laid out by our more enterprising cousins across 
the Atlantic over a quarter of a century ago. At these 
American banks there is not ouly a 8 cially and com- 
fortably farnished room reserved for the accommodation 
of the women customers, but also special receiving and 
oaying cashiers, 2 separate number of hook-keepers, and 
«ven, In Some cases, a separate organisation. 

The experience derived from these institutions tends 
to show that the ted traditions with regard to the 
unbusinesslike attitude of women, their ignorance of the 
rules of banking establishments, their unpunctuality, 
their carelessneas in the matter of simple arithmetic, 
and their consequent liability to overdraw their accounts, 
ave not only gross exaggerations, hut merely figments 
of the imagination. 

verdrawing—the bank's most inimical custom—never 
occurs, for the simple reason that it is not allowed. 
Indeed, the necessity for it rarely exists, as the women 
ate invariably cash customers, paying in cheques for 
dividends or cash, and not drawing against them as is 
the custom with meh, who are often, in the course of 
their business, compelled to-receive drafts whose pay- 
ee may be more or less uncertain, deposit them in the 

k, and write a cheque against tho amount at the 
Same time that the deposit is made. 


Thera Is Something for every taste, 


os 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF BEING 
WICKED. 


Litre Evelyn Jones went with her mother the other 
day to make a call upon a neighLour whose niece had 
recently died. 

In offering her condolences. Mrs. Jones said, among 
other things, that “the food die young,” and that it 
seemed as if the bad and useless people lived on 
indefinitely, while those who were a real use in the 
world were the first to be tuken. 

That night, when Evelyn was saying her prayers, her 
mother was somewhat ‘surprised to hear her depart 
from the usual form, and m conclusion supplicate : 

Will you please make me a bad and useless little 
girl, and mamma and papa and little brother, cvo, 60 we 
ean go on living for ever and ever! Amen.” 


= > 
DOLLS CARRIED BY WOMEN. 


DoLis we associate with children and the nursery, 
not with probleins of civilisation and national customs. 
But the doll has much more of a history, and plays a 
more important part in the world than is generally 
suspected. 

Not only has the use of dolls been in vogue from the 
remotest ages, but it is common in all barbarous 
nations as well as among civilised peoples, Neither is 
it to children alone that the fondling of dolls is 
confined, for among many uncultured tribes females are 
known to carry dolls long after they have arrived at 
womanhood. 

The women of the Bechuanas carry these queer toys 
until they give Lirth to a child that lives, and the 
Basuto women have a similar practice. 

In many sections of Africa twins are regarded with 
unspeakable terror. There is, in fact, a tradition among 
the savages that if both children are allowed to live 
they must be cither mentally ov physically unsound, 
as they would have but one spirit between them. 

Accordingly, whenever twins are born, the younger 
is always killed Ly the parents. As though in some 
measure to show she did not wish to be cruel to the 
murdered offspring, the nother takes about with her a 
doll and bestows upon it a care equal to that which she 
would have bestowed upon her dead child. 

Among the Wanyamwezi, it is customary for the 
parents to kill one of the twins and then to wrap a gourd 
or calabash in skins, to place it to sleep in the same bed 
with the surviving child. and even tu put food to its 
lips. 

These dolls of the savages are for the most part cut 
out of plain wood, though in a few cases an elephant’s 
tusk is utilised fur the sume purpose. 

The more expensive dolls are for the most part made 
in England, while the cheaper varieties are usually 
made in France, the Netherlands, and along the river 
Rhine. 

It is a curious fact that the eyes of Queen Victoria, 
which are blue, years ago set the fashion for English 
dolls. 


Sue: “Everybody says you married me only for my 
money. 

He: “But I didn’t, dear. IT know you look it, dear, but 
I didn't.” 


——_—_s $= —_— 


PEDAGOGOS (severely) : *‘ Now, sir, for the last time, 
what is the hypotenuse of u right-angled triangle equiva- 
lent to?” 

Boy (desperately): “It’s equivalent to a licking for 
mie, sir.” 

—— § eo ———— 


Cuxrnit (in confusion): “I beg pardon! but really I 
couldn’t help it—you looked so roguish and tempting.” 

She: “ Are you sorry?” 

Culprit: “ No, I'm not.” 

She: “Then I'll forgive you.” 


Are You a Bad Character? 


s 


--O amuse and at the same timo to interest our 
/ readers we have retained tho services of the 
“.? most expert graphologist of the present day, 
and even those who do not believo in the art will 
goon find themselves convinced if they care to send 
along a specimen of their handwriting upon an 
unruled sheet of paper with their usual signature and 
ful address. From this their characters will bo told. 
These characters will rot neccessarily be flattering. 
They will be bare statements of thetruth, In each 
case eix stamps and a stamped and addressed 
envelope must be inclosed. All letters should be 


eZ 


marked “GRaAPHOLOGIST,” and forwarded to 


** PEARSON'S WEEKLY” BUILDING, Henrietta Street, 
° - LONDON, W.C. - - 


improve the idle hour is hard to please.— Scotsman, 


AT HOME WITH A PRIMA DONNA. 


CONCERNING THE AUTHOR OF AN ARTICLE THAT 
APPEARS IN THIS WEEK's P.W. 


Mesa is at home only about seven weeks inthe yer. 
but she keeps her elegant apartment in Paris the yeur 
round, and finds no headquarters on earth to equa’ 
No. 9, Rue de Prony. There it is her delight to rest, te 
look over her beautiful new dresses (and those with 
association laden, but not eo fresh), to visit her boy— 
her big, bounciug boy of twelve, who comes from London 
with his tutor—and to study up her points of triumph 
for the coming season. 

It is interesting to try to conjecture a woman's 
appearance from the dominating colours of her room. 
No one would ever expect a brunette mistress to enter 
amongst the blue laden glintings of Sybil Sanderson’~ 
boudoir. Mrs. Langtry loves Nile green, Patti, rose; 
Calvé, red; Sarah Bernhardt, old gold. Mary Anderson 
is one of the most liberated of her sex in regard to 
colour, being bound rather by the form of her surround. 
ang, and loving a pillar better than either mauve or 
violet. 

Old rose and olive bathe the suite apartments where 
the brunette Australian prima donna “ rests.’ These 
two tints predominate in carpet, curtain, drapery. 
cushions, frame, and tassel. Where the gracious gleams 
are not, they seem to be from association, co tastefully 
arranged are the pieces, for household decoration is one 
of Melba’s fads. 

The style of her apartment is wholly Marie Antoinett» 
and Josephine. Gilt frames, Directoire upholstery, 
bandy-legged tables, inlaid cabinets, buffets, beds. divans, 
mantel ornaments—all are modelled after the tuste ot 
the times of the Folly Queen who mielaid her destiny, 
and of the Man of Europe. who created his. <A taste 
that is foreign to France is shown in the presence of 
complete carpets all over the house, and the absence ot 
the customary waxed polish that makes most French 
floors like skating rinks, 

Her sleeping room is as charming a bower a3 her 
salons. The bed is a genuine Marie Antoinette, ou 
which the queen has actually slept. It standson a little 
raised dais. The cover is heavily embroidered. The 
dreasing-table is like that of any dainty lady. Pictures, 
flowers, and portraits of friends are scattered about. 
Her boy's room, across the hall, is all white and yellow, 
with books and pictures to suit his taste. 

Melba has been singing but eight years. Her -naiden 
name was Mitchell, her father being a Scotsman, her 
mother of Spanish descent. From the latter she 
inherited her musical gift; and as a girl she was one of 
the best pianists in Melbourne, her native city. At seven- 
teen she murried sorrow and the name of Armstroug. 
To drown grief she followed the instinct that led her tu 
a public career. Her people, as is get the case. 
were strongly opposed to the step, although now 
accepting it with the success it has brought. 

She has three brothers and three sisters, ull clever. 
One of the boys is going to be a remarkable singer. 
When her father was appointed a commissioner to one 
of the London exhibitions, he brought the family with 
him to Europe, and Melba immediately commenced 
scrious study with Marchesi, whom she never left fur 
any other teacher, and by whoin she swears. 

“ More success is lost for want of common sense, than 
for lack of talent,” she wisely says. ‘One who sceks i 
public career, especially a stage career, must have 
common sense and character, or no matter how much 
voice she may have she cannot make progress; not 
speaking morally, but practically.” 

To learn an opera Melba first engages an accompanist, 
who is a good coach, and with bim sings softly through 
the music till the airs and cnes are memorised. The 
words she learns in bed,jat lunch, driving, pacing the floor. 
She has a good, certuin memory. For her first 
repertory she learned ten operas in ten months. She 
mustered Tannhiéuscr in five days, but that meant 
days and nights. She has no favourite rile, but 
becomes imbued with each in turn. 

The most expensive stage dress she ever had made 
was for Tannhiuser, It was cloth of gold, heavily 
embroidered, and cost twelve thousand francs (£50), 
Originally it had a train about twenty feet long; but 
this she was obliged to have cut, the weight was so 
fatiguing. 

Her triumphant career as a 
début in Brussels in 1888, is 
music. 


rima donna, since her 
nown to all lovers of 
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Gotr Ewntnvustasm.— Great Scott!” cried the 
enthusiastic golfer as he caught sight of the Devil's 
Dyke near Brighton ; * what a magnificent bunker that 
would make!” 

eo 3 fee 


“You don’t mean to say that that stingy old maid 
has given you ten shillings for telling her fortune: " 
“Indeed I do. I told her she would meet with an 
accident before she was twenty-four years old.” 
a \ 
Hs Hap ExpertMeENteD.—Bobby: “Ma, you said 
that I wasn’t to eat that piece of cake in the pantry— 
because it would make me sick.” 
Mother : “ Yes, Bobby.” \ 
aoe (convincingly): “ But, ma, it haen't made me 


and the reader who does not find in PEARSON'S MAGAZINE something to while away or to 
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+» & RAILWAY UNDER THE SEA, 


. 27 


been in 
course constru shore between 
Brighton and the village of a and will be 


. It is unique 


extreme low tide; for the greater 
is covered by the sea, and at hig! tide a sounding 
line of nearly three fathoms would be required before 
we could touch its rails. But whether the road be 
dry, or whether covered with water, in wind or in calm, 
the railway is available for traffic. 

Let us describe the ent way before consider- 
ing the rolling stock. It need be pointed out 
that for a railway subject to the battering action of the 
waves, the ordinary plan of bolting the metals to wooden 
sleepers would be quite futile. The firat heavy sea would 
most effectively disturb those sleepers’ rest, and there 
are many instances of railways near the sea-shore having 
been inundated and partly washed away. 

The system adopted at Brighton been to cut 
deep pits in the hard chalk of the foreshore, at 
intervals of a few feet, and to make these the resting 
places of solid blocks of concrete solidified on the spot. 

Upon these piers the rails have been firmly fastened 
by bolts, and as they have already hered the 
storms of two seasons without the least displacement, 
they may be regarded as firmly established. The rails 
are four in number, but ~ constitute a single line 
only, and the total width of the gauge is no less than 


— feet. 
he nature of the rolling stock can be seen from the 
accompanying illustrations. It consists of one vehicle 


Tue CaR AT THE BRIGHTON STATION. 


only; but it is large enough to provide accommodation 

for about two hundred passengers. It has a main 

deck, an upper deck, and a saloon, and in these 
it is more like a boat than a railway carriage. 

t stands twenty-four feet above the rails on four 
huge legs, each leg having a clumsy-looking foot under 
which are concealed four wheels. The entire 
quadruped—we use that word for want of a better 
one—is thus possessed of sixteen wheels, so that four 
rest on each rail, an arrangement which at once secures 
great stability for the monstrous vehicle. 

The motive power is electricity, but it is conveyed to 
the wheels in quite a novel manner. Indeed, anyone 
looking at this peculiar railway-car for the first time, 
even if he were well versed in electrical traction, would 
be puzzled to know how the thing was set in motion. 
Whe secret is revealed when wo ara told that the 
massive-looking legs are in reality steel tubes, and that 
through each one passes a shaft which revolves and 


acts upon bevelled gearing, and so turns the wheels. 
That is to-say, two of the legs are devoted to this 
, the other two affording accommodation to the 


mechanism. . 

The means for tuming these vertical shafte is 
provided in two electric motors, which stand one on 
each side of the main deck, and receive the 
necessary current from an overhead cable, whioh, 


supported on poles, extends from one end of the railway 
to ihe other, a distance of three miles. 

There are on this wonderful line only two stations, 
one at Brighton and the other at st gr Our 
illustrations will show that they resemble the pier 


View or THE Caz at Low TIDE. 


rather than the ordinary railway station, and indeed 
they can be used as piers and for promenading purposes. 
The one at Rottingdean differs from the other terminus 
in being much larger and in being distinguished by a 


big block chimney. 
And hereby hangs a tale. Concealed beneath the 
and dynamo of the newest 


flooring of the pier is an engine 
construction, together with a boiler and furnace. This 
churned out 


is the current generator, and the electrici 

is conveyed to the overhead cable already referred to. 

The necessary connecting link between car and cable is 
rovided by a steel rod, at the end of which is a wheel 
eeply grooved, which engages the cable. 

‘Oo summarise the scheme, the current is generated 
and sent into the overhead cable which rans alongside the 
track. From this cable it is conveyed to the electric motors 
on board the car, the motors turn the shafts within the 
hollow legs, and the shafts turn the wheels which rest 
upon the railway far below. “The Brighton and 
Rottingdean Sea-shore Electric Tramroad,” as itis called, 
has been devised by Mr. Magnus Volk, with whom has 
been associated as engineer Mr. St. George Moore, of 
Westminster. The work has not been easy of accom- 
plishment, ond, so far as the laying of the rails is 
concerned, has only been possible for a few houra each 
say at low tide. 

t is a bold enterprise, and deserves success. Tho 
new road cannot, however, be regarded in the light of 
an addition to the railway system of the country. It is 
designed for passenger traffic only, and for passengers 


TAKING PAassENGEERS ON BOARD. 


on pleasure bent rather than for commercial travellers. 
The many visitors who make “London-by-the-Sea” 
their home during part of the year will delight in 
above the waves under such novel 


moving along 
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FOOTBALL NOTES. 


Ir is the opinion of many who have the welfare of the 
game and its players sincerely at heart, that Cup com. 
petitions and cont are pou overdone, 
especially in the tan district. When a clul, 
enters for several cups, joms a le of Leagues, and 
makes further ments of what are termed thc 
“friendly” order, there is likely to ensue a period of 
terrible confusion before the season is half over, aud the 
“ friendly” engagements, often the most interesting and 
SE ANE Nr er 
contractin jes thus havin er mes upset 
as well. One sees this kind at ‘king be pening every 
season in the case of very many clubs, and it i; 
decidedly an evil to be remedied. 

Yet, notwithstanding the strength of my views upon 
this point, I am prepared to advocate the inanguration 
of still one more competition for London clubs. But 
the clubs concerned are ecarcely at all affected by any 
existing arrangement of the kind against which my 
objections areurged. Excepting for the Hospital teams. 
very few London Rugby clubs are interested in Cu) 
competitions at present. True there are the Surrey an’! 
the Kent cups, but the entries for these are not 
numerous. 

As things are now, a club playing in what uniy 
rongtly be defined as the second class, finds it excecd- 
ing ly difficult, no matter how greatly superior to the 
other competitors in that class, to get fixtures with the: 
firat-class London clubs, and the exolusiviem whic): 
obtains amongst the latter is railed against every season. 
London is practically a division by itself for representit- 
tive purposes on the Rugby Union; and, sooner or later. 
I fancy, it will befor administrative es also. One 
of the first thi the Executive, in the latter event. 
should do should be to classify the clubs under its 
jurisdiction, and systematise their matches somewhat 
after the form of the Yorkshire competitions, so that a 
club might rise, if possessed of the capacity, from the 
second, third, or fourth grade to a place amongst thie 
foremost clubs in the Metropolis. 


THE visits of Midland Huger teans to London are «i 
rare occurrence, and there will be no little curiosity tv 
see how Moseley fare at the Rectory Field agains: 
Blackheath. Tho Birmingham club can scarcely claim 
nowadays to be preaniinent in their own district; but 
time was when they were almost invincible in Midland 
Counties Cup Ties, and they have several times hel:! 
possession the trophy. One remarkable feat of 
theira is worth mentioning. One year, 1885-6, I think. 
Frank Hancock, the elder brother of P. F. Hancock. 
the English International, and himself a Welsh 
International, had brought the Cardiff team to 
such a pitch of perfection that they went right throug): 
the season to the date of their very last engagement 
without sustaining defeat. That last engagement wa-~ 
with Moseley, and Moseley succeeded where others hid 
failed. There was woe in Cardiff for weeks; and « 
resident in the town at the time has assured me thi: 
people spoke of the disaster with tears in their eyes :1- 
though it were a matter of national degradation. 


Tr is curious that provincial clabs which come up t» 
town to play Blackheath rarely do themselves just! 
A few years ago Devonport Albion were regarded :- 
champions of the West of England in that yu 
ticular season, and on the strength of an excelieni 
record were given a fixture at the Rectory I icht, 
Blackheath scored within thirty seconds of the kick-«!". 
and the Devonshire men were utterly routed. A yer 
or so later, Leicester came up and met with a very 
similar fate; and last season Bristol had to pay dew: 
for their temerity in tackling the crack London clu. 
Now, any one of these clubs would, at their best, Lave 
given Blackheath a very close game on their orn 
grounds; but a kind of stage fright seems to have 
assailed them when performing before a strange assei'- 


blage and against a club of t reputation. How 
great is the difference at times between playing at hour 
and on foreign ground was exemplified a few weeks": 


when Bristol, at Bristol, beat Blackheath by a majorit. 
of ten points; and yet Bristol are no stronger tli 
season they were last. 


COMBINED CYCLING AND FOOTBALL 
INSURANCE FOR £100. 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS (| 
whomsoever the Bditor ef PEARSON’S WEEKLY 
may de@de to be Nezt-of-kin of any Football Player or Cyc! 
who meets his death by an accident while actually play's: 
Football or while riding a Cycle, as the case may be. a h 
only condition is that the Football Player or Cyclist in quest 
must at the time of the accident be the possessor of 4 Hie 3 
the current number of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, «i 
must bear his usual signature in ink on the line left blan’ 
the foot of this notice, The copy need not be upon the perso: 
at the time of the accident. Notice of accident must be ae 
within three days, and death must have occurred within twenty 
four hours of the accident. 


Bignatwre — << 
Available until midnéghe, October 31st, 1896, 


The Jumbled Story Competitions in SHORT STORIES are growing in popularity every week. The reason is not hard 


to find. Look at the current number. 
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ARMY NOTES, 


Ro. 42. 


young fell 
cavalry a 
an unwise Pp . 

regiments from service abroad. Many a young fellow 
who wishes to eee the world, and at the same time has a 
desire to enlist in a certain regiment, is debarred from 
so doing in consequence of the rcstric‘ion referred to. 


Waar I cannot characterise as other- 
wise than a mischievous and unmiti- 
gated piece of red-tapeism has just 
come under my notice. It would 
appear that the firms under contract with the Govern- 
ment for the supply of soldiers’ boots are required to 
provide year by year a certain number of pairs, Lut only 
of certain sizes; hence it follows that if in any one year 
there is an unusual demand for boots of a certain size 
—say eight’s—when the stock of these has become 
exhausted it becomes necessary for men to be served out 
with boots a size, or possib ly two sizes, larger than 
they actually require! Could anything be more 
absurd? Any man who has much walking to do is 
perfectly well aware that the chief consideration is a 
well-fitting boot, neither too short, which is harmful to 
the foot, nor too long, which is if anything worse still. 
No wonder we hear of men falling out when on tke 
march, and in view of the above absurd regulation, 
the only matter for surprise is that our soldiers march 
as well as they do. The Commander.in-Chief might do 
worse, methinks, than pay his attention to this 
deplorable state of things before the winter route 
marchir g is well under way. 
Or the advantage of the ubiquitous 
Army Cyclists. cycle as a means of locomotion for 
‘certain army units I have already 
spoken in these Notes, and I now learn that, whereas in 
our army the utility of the bicycle has only l:een gradu- 
ally y ised, the Germans have fully realised its 
possibilities, and in the recent manccuvres carried out 
the German army, units of both cavalry and infantry 
alike have been detailed to act as orderlies or messengers 
for the conveyance of the messages from onc point to 
another. One special feature calls for attention, and 
that is that the varions wheclmen have not been 
allowed to carry rifles with them, tho idea being that 
their mission is not that of combatants, but the con- 
veyance of mei 8, and that in the event of being 
attacked, their object should be to make good their 


Boots Once 
More! 


escape by flight (and thus prevent despatches with 
which they may be intrusted falling into the enemy's 
hands) satber n attempt to defend themselves. It 


would be well, I think, if a similar regulation were to 
be introduced into our own army. 


I UNDERSTAND that the committee of 
The New Head- officers which has been sitting to con- 
Gear. sider the question of a gencral service 
head-dress for the army, have decided, 
as an experiment and for report, to issue forthwith to a 
regiment stationed at Aldershot two helmets of different 
patterns. The new helmet is to be much lighter than the 
old one, not so high, and will have a long dip to protect the 
wearer's neck. For mancuvring purposes a khaki cover 
and leather button with chin strap are to be worn, and 
for review order a chin-chain and spike. In coming toa 
final decision, the points to be considered are: (1) the 
adaptability of the helmet, for protection against sun, 
rain, and sword-cuts; (2) the comfort ; (3) suitability for 
home and foreign service ; (4) appearance and colour. 


I RECENTLY drew attention to the 
Shorthand in advantage a knowledge of shorthand 


the Army. would be to a man, not only while in 
the army, but after leaving it, and I 
am not surprised to learn that a garrison order recently 


issued by the commanding officer, Arbour Hill, Dublin 
District, to the effect that a class would be formed 
forthwith, for those anxious to learn the subject, resulted 
in no fewer than eighty-two warrant officera, non-com- 
missioned officers and men making application to be 
allowed to join. Year by year the fact is becoming more 
and more ap + that for a man to get on in the 
army it is necessary for him to acquire as much 
educational knowledge as possible. 


Tre authorities, having now decided on 


Military Savings the abolition of thesc institutions, 
Banks. special instructions have, I am glad to 
geo, been issued to commanding officers 


to do all in their power to assist soldiers, who may be 
terving abroad, to make deposits in the Post Office 
Savings Bank, and where depositors may desire to make 
their payments privately, every facility is to be afforded 
them to do so. Of course, soldiers serving at home 
stations can open a Savings Bank account and transact 
all necessary business connected therewith as easily asa 
civilian, but there are certain difficulties in the way of a 
man serving abroad. \ 


vised to see ‘Army Notes” appearing 
No doubt you are surpri 3 line for nent week, when a new 


\ vif 
How 101,430 Children 
were Given a Holiday by Our 
s « Readers. 2 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF OUR STEWARDSHIP IN 
THE FIFTH YEAR OF OFFICE. 

WHEN, some five years ago, it first occurred to me to 
organise a Funp with the object of sending the poorest 
and most neglected children in London for a day’s 
outing in the country, I did not anticipate that it would 
ever reach the dimensions that it has now assumed. How- 
ever divergent people's opinions may be, they meet on a 
common ground where children are concerned. From 
all parts of the world, as the weekly subscription lists 
have shown, contributions have been received. 

Britons abroad, as well as foreigners, have gone out 
of their way to join hands with those at home in this 
beneficial work. And, as a result, there is the knowledge 
that 101,430 children, the majority of whom would 
otherwise have seen the year 
drag itself drearily by without 
so much as one days holiday 
from their grim surroundings, 
have enjoyed an outing. 

To even the most pampered 
children, to little princesses 
and tiny aristocrats who have 
everything that money can 
& procure or love provide, there 
is magic in that one word 
“excursion.” 

But to the slum child living 
in an unchanging state of 
untidyness and hunger, who, 

~ instead of tokens of affection, 
receives a double portion of hard words and ill- 
treatment, this exodus into the open country, this 
sudden transformation from creatures who have to look 
after themselves to creatures who are being looked 
after, who have the excitements of the railway bases 
the enjoyment of two good meals, the inexpressible 
delight of romping on the grass, is something which is 
in reality a little beyond the imagination to depict. 

The ramifications of the Fresu Arr Funp, which 
was originally to be expended entirely in the interests 
of London children, have been gradually extended ontil 
this year every town in the kingdom with a population 
of over 120,000 has received a special grant. 

{n the case of Nottingham, measles has been so 
prevalent during the summer that it was considered 
wisest not to bring the children together in this way. 
But everywhere else the excursions have proved most 
complete successes. The good 
behaviour of the little bare- 
footed strect arabs on these 
occasions is more than might 
have heen expected. That nota 
single hitch or case of un- 
pleasantness should have 
occurred in any quarter adds to 
the pleasure of endeavouring to 
let a2 gleam of sunshine into 
their lives, and speaks volumes 
for the kind friends who in the 
different centres volunteered to 
undertake the work of organisa- 
tion. 

The scope of the Funp being ; 
so large as it has become has rendered any detailed 
account out of the queation in these pages, but any who 
care to examine the local reports and to see for them- 
selves exactly how the £4,107 18s. 3d., with the expendi- 
ture of which we have been intrusted, has been disbursed, 
will at all times be welcome at this office. 

As in previous years, the active work of organisation 
has been fulfilled by the Ragged School Union, and no 
small share of the pleasing success that has attended 
this effort of our readers to improve the condition of 
our town children is due to the inexhaustible energy of 
Mr. John Kirk, the secretary of the R.S.U. — 

To thank him in my own name as well as in the name 
of ny readers, and to thank all those who have so ably 
assisted him in the work, is my pleasant duty in 


. 


reviewing the year’s work. Nor must a special word of 
thanks be forgotten to all those who in ony way assisted 
ection in the 


in the splendid results of our public col 
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streets of London last June, or the private collections 
that have been undertaken by individuals, 

In the provinces the general acheme on which the 
work has been carried out has been the same as in 
London. The utmost care 
was taken to select the most 
deserving cases, quite apart 
from any consideration of 
sect or creed. 

Once chosen, and the 
children have been taken 
out to the most convenient 
country retreat that could 
be found, where they were 
amused and allowed to 
amuse themselves in every 
way that could be devised 
for their enjoyment, the 
day commencing and 
coming to a termination 
with a substantial meal of 
meat-pies, bread, butter, jam, cake, and tea. 
actu: 
case, so near as possible, 9d. ! 

To sum up briefly, 44,430 London children and 57,000 
provincial children were given a 
day's outing at a total cost of 
£4,107 18s. 3d. 

Although no more excursions 
will be organised this year, I 
need hardly say that we shull 
be none the less glad to receive 
subscriptions to the F.A.F. 
to be carried forward to next 
summer, when I hope _ the 
Funp will develop to very much 
larger proportions until, indeed, 
the entire field is covered and 
there shall not be a single instance 
in the British Isles of a child, 
- however poor or however neglected, 
who will not have at least one 
Pegs day's holiday, and one day to 
which it can afterwards look back as a conspicuous 
occasion when for once it knew what it felt like to 
banish the pangs of hunger. 


The 
expenses connected with each child were in each 


“Pearson's Weekly” subscribed £3,204 11 10* 
“Home Notes” 1,000 0 6 

24,208 12 3 
101,430 Children Benefited, Costing, at the 


” 


rate of £8 2s. per 200 - = ~ - = = 4107 18 3 
Amount Carried Forwardto 1897 S8eason- - £96 14 1 


After seeing all the Vouchers, I hereby 
certify that the foregoing Fisures and 
Statement are Correct. 


* This amount includes all subseriptions received from readers of 
Short Stories, Pearson’s Magazine, and the other publications issued 
frum this office. 


“Pearson’s Weekly” Railway Insurance. 
438 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


Gncluding one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims to the catcn’ 
O0O— not for one only. 


of £2 
£2000 COUPON TICKET. 
Specially Guaranteed by the 
OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


(To whom Notice of Claims, under the following conditions, must ‘c sen 
within seven days to the above address.) 


INSURANCE TICKET Applicable to passenger trains in G-cat 
Britain and Ireland. 
Issued undcr Section 33 of the Occan Accident and Guarantee 
Comyuny, Limited, Act, 1&90. 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will bo paid by tho rbove Corporation to the legal representative of any 
persou killed by an accident to tho train in which the deceased was au 
ordinary ticket-bearing passenger (including holdera of season and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his, 
or her, usunl signature, written in ink or pencil on the space rovided 
below, which is the essence of this contract. This paper inay be Icft at 
his, or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is s'gned, 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legal repre. 
sentatives of such pergon injured should death result from such accident 
within three calendar monthe thereafter, 7 

This Insurance holds good forthe current week of issuc only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is sub‘ect to, the conditions of 
the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,* 
1690, Bisks No. 2 and 3. 

The purchase of this publication is admitted to Be the payment of @ 
Premium under Sec. 34 of the Act, A Print of the Act canbe seen at the 
Office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation, No person caw recocer 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 


Signature __ 


1 ran. om Friday, Ovtobcr 2rd, 1896, unt Midnight 
er ‘nS Octaber ot, 1996, (Sze colume, 3, page 251.) 


two weeks in succession. The idea is to prepare you in the surprise 
feature will make your acquaintance. 
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HOW TO SUCCEED AS 


A SINGER. 


By Mapame Newue Mepa.® 


THE FIRST STAGE, 


'T ia so unusual for a person having a beautiful 
voice to have a perfect, or even a good, nataral 
method of voice production as well, that we 
may class euch instances as remarka)le, and 
deal only with the nverage cases—those in 
which proper cultivation and training are 

necessary. The first aim of both must be to secure 
correct voice prodaction, and later to train the properly 
produced voice to attain its fullest ibilities and 
pore. Few persons realise bow much is added to the 

uty of the nataral voice by proper cultivation. Yet 
art adds almost as much as Nature first provides, and 
though Nature's gift may fade with passing years, the 
art may only the more exquisite and remain a 
permanent possession. 

Here the difficulty begins. The pupil must have 
competent tenchera, and here arises the first obstacle 
in way of the average student. Competent vocal 
instructors are-as rare as incompefeut ones are plentiful. 
I know of nothing which can uid the pupil in eelecting 
a teacher unless she be fortunate eaoagh to have some 
competent singer to assist her in this most difficult 
matter. 

Insist upon it, however, that the teacher chosen sball 
be a vocal teacher. Do not select a person who teaches 
various branches of music “and singing.” In ninety- 
nine such cases out of a iandred the preparation of 
such o person as a vocal teacher has consisted of a féw 
lessohs received from some other equally incompetent 
teacher. 

A good vocal teacher ha3 made his profession a matter 
of slow acquiring. He has studied the physiology and 
hygiene of the vocal organs, has devoted much attention 
to the study of correct tone production, breathing, 
vocalisation, and the many other departments connected 
with the technical side his profession, and will have 

iven special study to the famous operas, oratorios, and 
the sacred and secular music written for the voice. He 
will find that the branch of music he has chosen to 
master is too acing | and too exacting to admit of 
his devoting any part ofhis time to any other. 

The pupil then must attempt to ascertain the acquired 
equipment of various teachers and select ac ie es 
But even then she may not be safe. The only absolute 
criterion is the progress made. Submit yourself abso. 


lui 

her ms, and if, after your lessons or practice 
times, your throat has any feeling of weariness or strain, 
or should you find at the end of your first term of 
lessons that your powers are not increasing, that your 


voice is not stronger, your tones not firmer, and your 
ur voice not increased, there is ori 


command over 
to be some fault either with the method taught or wit 


the teacher. 
PRACTICE AND THE HEALTH. 
The next important point to be considered is practice. 
For the first few months never practice more than ten 


minutes at a time, and do this not oftener than three 
times a day. 


_ than this when the voice is placed, but on this point be 


guided by your instructor's advice. Practice the head 
notes always piano; pay the greatest attention to 


equalising the three registers, never forcing the chest 
notes les' = injure the medium register, which is 
naturally the meal eat part of a woman's voice. 

If you find that you cannot sing piano something is 
wrong either with yourself or your method, and you 
should at once consult your texcher in regard to it, as 
such practice is of the greatest importance as a means 
of preserving the voice and in securing a proper method. 

t is often asked what care a singer should observe as 
to diet, sleep, and physical exercise. My reply would be 
that each individual should observe the rules of hygiene 
which will contribute personally to her advantage. As 
much sleep us is required should be taken and plenty 
of outdoor exercise—walking, driving, bicycling, or out- 
door games. The use of very light Samlocbells is also 
to be socuameniied as oh nee of coe. lung develop. 
ment. in good physical an mental condition 
and the si will be benefited. Avoid fatigue, worry, 
and nervous excitement, and lead withal as simple and 
rational a life as possible. 

I wish more vocal students would realise the import- 
ance of being trained as musicians in addition to being 
trained as vocalists. A knowledge of the piano and of 
the foundations of music is a requisite of a good singer, 
though not always considered as such. The study of the 
theory of music—harmony and counterpoint—adds 

tly to the mental ir gr arg of the singer, and gives 
er a thoroughness of basis which nothing else can 
supply. 
singing of duets, trios, and quartettes is valuable 
when the persons with whom the singing is done are 
trained singers and musicians. Insach work the singer 
is taught a better sense of time and rhythm and the 
value of the various parts or voices in scheme of 
£ rights reserved. 


the teacher. 


remunerutive. 


easily acquired; her expenses are limited to the cost of 


to your instructor, follow accurately all his or 


Of course, one can sing for a longer time 


harmony. She learns to yield and to follow, as well as 
to lead, in a manner which must broaden greatly her 


sense of the values of a musical composition. 
Chorus singing, ta itself, 1am opposed to. Where a 

girl has actual 

perly, and is under a capuble director who will see 


she does not strain her voice, the harm is, of course, 
almost inconsiderable, but this is so seldom the case 
that it seems wise to entirely interdict chorus singing 


for the vocul student who has ambitions as a soloist. 


MONETARY VALUE OF A MUSICAL TRAINING. 


The study of languages is another important branch 
of the cwriculum for the vocal student. She should 


never sing in a language which she does not understand, 


and should never, except in very unusual cases, translate 


a song, conceived and written in one language, into the 


different spirit and syllables of another. The singing 
nguages does much to broaden 


of songs in different 
the style and increase the powers of the singer. 
study of oratorio and religious music shoul 
hand in hand with that of the operatic. 

For those who contemplate a professional carcer the 
study of stage deportment must be added to alt these 
things. Iehould recommend this branch as of equal 
value to both concert and operatic singers. The singer 
is taught how to dress, how to walk, how to stand—all 
of which things lead to self-unconsciousness, and add 
greatly to an artiste’s appearance. 

Under the head of pleasure to one’s self comes all 


The 
proceed 


that I have had to eay of voice training and cultivation. 


Let us now consider of what monetary value such 
training can be. In the first place comes the career of 
To a girl properly trained and qualified 
the profession of a vocal teacher is one of the most 
Good teachers are scarce and in great 
demand, and as the fees are large an excellent income 
may be obtained. 

ext comes the career of the church singer. Every 
church has its choir, and in the majority of cases the 
soloists composing it are paid, and often well paid. 
Engagements us a pape, mes singer can be secured 
in a e cities when one has talent end faculty, and 
when the voice is not sufficiently large for its possessor 


to become 2 concert singer. The fees of the successful 
concert singer ate large; she is constantly in demand; her 


repertoire ia of songs, not of entire sles, and is more 


a few evening gowns, in the place of scores of costumes. 

For the opera singer there is plenty of hurd work, 
but for that there is the compensation of being 
associated in many cases with the famous artistes of the 
world, whom to know is a liberal education. By their 
example and by their advice they aid and assist the 
girl of talent, and by their applause and encouragement 
stimulate her to greater effort. 


WHEN CONTINENTAL STUDY IS WORTH WHILE. 


Continental study—by which I mean the opportunity 
of receiving instruction from the greatest masters, of 
studying the operatic stage with ita best exponents, and 
of securing a successful début in grand opera or in 
concert—is for two classes, the really talented and the 
wealthy. It has sickened my heart to watch ycar after 
year the steady succession of young girls, possessiu 
fresh, sweet voices, perhaps, but lacking both talent an 
musical intelligence (which are of equal importance 
with a voice), unable often to afford the common 
necessities of life, straining every nerve, going without 
food, clothes, and almost without shelter—for what ? 

Usually to add their slender pittance to the fortune 
which has been made out of their class by cruel and 
grasping teachers—men and women eminent in their 
profession for their ability, but lacking sufficient honest; 
tosay to the pupil: ‘“ You will never make a singer. It 
is not in you. Go!” 

No girl, unless she bas money to throw away—I mean 
by this a large fortune to spend—should go abroad for 
vocal instruction until she has been passed upon, 
musically, by at least two or three artistes—people who 
value the glory and fair name of their art, and the life, 
and s the honour, of the would-be singer too 
highly to advise her to enter ib me a career of privation 
and hardship where there is for her, by Nature's fixed 
deoree, no possibility of succesa. . 

If possible, these artistes should be strangers to the 
singers—people who will not be moved or swayed by 
any personal interest, and will, therefore, speak only 
the truth. But only those so rassod upon, and those 
who can afford to indulge a hobby, should ever go 
abroad for instruction. For the average singer England 
offers most excellent teachers ; she can find all she needs 
at home. For operatic singers some foreign training is 
practically necessary so long as impresarios consider 
the Continent their market, and retired artistes make it 
their home. ° . 


[Neat week will appear “How to Succeed as a Singer— 
The Second Stage,” by Madame Emma Calvé.] 
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Doctor: “Have you any idea how your wife caught 
this terrible cold?” 

Husband: “I think it was her cloak.” 

Doctor: “Too thin, eh ?” 

Husband: “No, it was a last winter one, and she 
didn’t wear it.” 
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QUEEN ON THE BACK. 


WE have received a copy of o little paper caliad . 
Bric-\-Brac—Vol. 21, No. 10, for those who like te» 
collect Curiosities of literature—with a request for a 
review in our columns. We give it gladly. Bric-i. 
Brac is sold for the modest penny, but the present 
number is well worth half-a-crown. We have got 
quite two-and-sixpenceworth of amusement out of it. 

On the front page there is a woodcut of the Queen, 
two of Palmer with finely waxed moustaches, and : 
poem called “ Victoria the Great.” It would not be fair 
of us to crib the whole of this poem of great price, but 
here are a few stanzas: 

Among the bleszings valued mast, 
The blessings of the General Post 
Mark the reign. 
Now circling the wide world’s girth, 
It puts a girdle ronod the carth, 
O'er land und main, 
The Post is all men’s friend, 
So may its benetits extend, 
Aud farthiog stamps obtain, 
And Ovean Post 
Bring these near our hearts 
In foreign parts 
Nearcr to our coast. 
And in this year of 'ninety-sic 
Other changes may we see— 
Changes for which PALMER long has agitated, 
ay reprints be suppress’d, 
And the stamp collector's pet 
Be utterly exterminated. 


Then philatelists will raise 
Their voices loud in praixe, 
For life for them will be serene; 
Then their shonts will ring 
Above all those that sing 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN: 


T.W. Parveen, 
eet fee 
THE VERY PLACE FOR A G.P.O. 


THIEF. 


Ir you go intoa post-office almost anywhere in Mexico, 
and ask in English for a letter, the obliging postmaster, 
or one of his deputies, will toss out the whole stock 
addressed to foreign names, whether it be a peck or it 
bushel, and allow you to select for yourself, quit-: 
indifferent as to whether you confine yourself to your 
own or other people's pede 
Although my countrymen are proverbiully louest. 
that is allowing rather too much latitude, as bas some- 
times transpired, both in matters of love and lucre. I 
notice that they never work that way with any bul 
foreigners’ letters, the Mexicans themselves being more 
ully served from pigeon-holes alphabetically 


ged. 

Whether this distinction is made because they av 
unwilling to take extra trouble for “ outside barbariins.” 
or because they know too well their own little peculiar- 
ties, is a matter of conjecture. 

The laws against openin ple’s letters are 
even more severe in Mexico t nmgland, but they 
are enforced only among those of Mexican Dirth, ani 
foreignera need expect no redress there for wrongs ct 
this kind, no matter how serious. 


other 
in 
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Jack's MamMA: “There were three slices of cuke in 
the cupboard, Jack, and now there are only two. Hoy. 
does that happen ?” _ 

Jack: “It was so dark in there, mamma, that I didn't 
seo the others.” 


‘‘Barrow ”’ Competition. 


Tae best straight-line sketch of a man wheeling + 
barrow has been sent in by Miss Ord, of Beverley Lode, 
Colchester, to whom a handsome silver pencil-caze hi-. 
therefore, been awarded. Penknives have also heen sent a» 
consolation prizcs to tho following fifty persons : 

T. A. Reson, 10, Bruncl Strect, Howard 
Harstison, 6, Cosino Place, South aa 
sheater; F, 8, Forbes, City Acction Mart ‘Aberdeen: 8. DU. Bow. 

al Engineers, Gibraltar; J. B. Knowles, 3, Hillier Row!, 
8.W.; Mise'E. Rento: Baling Schow', 
Salisbury, 67, Navarino Road, Dalst se EM 
Her Terrase, boundary Road, eam sid Park. § 
arch & Castle Street, Oxford: Mrs. Pott ie 


te Lae 
iMProse reel ° B.S e ridge, ot: 
Trent; @. F saunders, Jl, Clifton Place, Stapleton Road 

ridson, Y. Graig, Amlweh, N. 


~ 


Ealing, W.; E. J. 
ar, 


Bristol ; Miss © 
right, 11, Musien 
angharne, S'. 


0 nS 
a A A ide, Coundon Ros. 
Je ‘Hooke ety. Barket Bt Crewe ; — Wildy. 


Fay, Woodbury, Basiliogh, ees 
arenatigon-‘fyes ; ey, Boe ny fos yea Lens. oss 
sranang “fia omer, tom Covgare Bi 


128, Chesterton 


Even if you are not a singer yourself, you might show this article to a friend who fs, or hope: to be—will you? 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 


1 Briton or Boer? 


1 


A TALE OF THE FIGHT FOR AFRICA. 
By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


% ulhor of “THe ANGEL OF THE RevouvTios,” “Onda 
BS Romanorr,” “Vatpar THE Ort-Bors,” ote. 


TED BY HAROLD PIFFARO. 


CHAPTER XXVIIU. 
Boggs 1x Councit. 

A vortxtuutT had passed since the strange, and, as it 

appeared to those most interested in it, almost miraculous, 
exodus of the Johannesbwgers from the ruins of the 
colden City, and o full month had gone by since the care- 
tully hatch comer, between the Boers and the dis- 
\wval Dutch of the British colonies had been brought to a 
head by the proclamation of President Kriiger on Indepen- 
dence Day. 
\ eee an to all prophesies and calculations, which had 
heen very freely, and in fact openly, mado sinco the 
‘Transvaal and the Free State had bogun to arm themselves 
alter tho Jameson raid, the British ought, by this time, to 
save been swept into the sea or reduced to the position of 
the Outlanders of Johannesburg, and the new flag of the 
United States of South Africa ought to have been flying 
trom the flagstaff on Government House at Cape Town. 

The good unsophisticated burghers, moat of whom 
temembered the easy triumphs of the War of Independence, 
vad who had taught their sons to look upon fighting the 
English as rather easier sport than shooting buck, were 
iecinning to ask their leaders very awkward questions. 

How was it that most of the shooting that had been donc 
‘a4 been on the other side? Why had tho English been 
:Vowed to rush through their country on traius that were 
jike forts on wheels, and which spread death and destruction 
‘\Labout them ant wrecked all the bridges behind them? 
What had become of the Commando that had gone into the 
North under Pieter Cronje to take Rhodesia for the Transvaal 
snd hang Cecil Rhodes on the nearest tree? Why hadn't 
the Free State risen with them at first ; andwhy had all 
the leading members of the Afrikandecr Bond allowed 
themselves to be caught as easily as the Reform Leaders 
ind been and clapped into prison ? 

These questions and a good many others like them the 
zool burghers found very much casier to ask than the 
Vresident and his Executive, including even the astute 
state Secretary himself, found them to answer. There 
were nearly thirty thousand burghers under arms in the 
‘{ransvaal alone. The roorganised States Artillery to tho 
sumber of three thousand, of whom at Icast a thousand 
ad served in the German army, was as cffcicnt as drill, 
menial e ive equipment, and new uniforms could 
make it. They had plenty of guns and immense stores of 
uumunition, and yet the war, which by this time ought to 
have been over, had apparently only just begun. 

It had been confidently said in the highest quarters that 
fifty thousand British soldiers would only make a nice 
breakfast for the Boers. Why had they not come, and 
why were the Boers still hungeriug for their breakfast ¥ 

To the unsophisticated minds of the simple burghers 
these were very hard questions indced, but to their rulers 
they wero not quite so obscure. In fact, the new year was 
hardly a fortnight old when the answers to some of them 
at Icast began to make themselves unpleasantly plain, as 
ve shall presently see if we take the liberty of being 
present in the spirit at a Council of State which was held 
in the Executive Chainber at Pretoria on the evening of 
the Lith of January. 

_At the end of = bay tablo sat the President, opposite to 
kim was Vice-President and Commandant-Ceneral Piet 
Joubert, at the President's right sat the State Scerctary, 
tandsome as ever, but scarcely so d'bonnaire as he had been 
at the ball at the Rand Club; and in other armchairs 
tound tho table sat some half-dozen other men of light and 
lading in the councils of Boerland. 

There was Gert Johannes van Nickerk, a thick-set, hand- 
*mue man, with a long, dark beard slightly streaked with 
xrey, a well-moulded nose, and bright, dark eyes. In his 
day he had been a doughty raider like Jameson, and had 
made himself President of Stcllaland until Sir Charles 
Warren came and turned him out. Now he was Chief 
Commissioner of Police, a son-in-law of Oom Paul, and one 
cf his most trusted advisers. 

Next to him sat Lukas Meyer, known as the Lion of 
Vryheid, a ificent man, standing some six fect four in 
his boots, with thick, black hair and beard, and looking his 
naine every inch of him. Opposite to them sat Lieutenant- 
Colonel Henning Pretorius, Commandant of Artillery, 
4 well-built, dark-faced, grizzled man. Next to him sxt, 
tcing the State Secretary, no less a personage than Prince 
Paul himeelf, his slight, perfectly attired form and 
keen, high-bred features forming a contrast to the heavily 
'uilt, carelessly-attired Boer councillors, as strange as the 
fact of his presence in the room. 

What was he of all men doing there? . 

The answer is very simple. e capture of the Russian 
Suadron im Delagoa Ha: , the sudden and completo 
stoppage of all communication between the Transvaal and 
the outside world, and the wholly nnexpected events that 
had taken in the interior during the last three weeks 
cr so had convinced him that the policy which he had como 
to the Transvaal to pursue would have to be entirely changed. 

Ho had, therefore, removed about half of the diplomatic 
mask from his countenance ; in other words, he had shown 
the State Secretary his credentials from the Court of 
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Petersburg, and such of his instructions as would suffice to 
lead that astute if somewhat inexperienced diplomatist 
to believe that Russia, through him, was prepared to ste 
into the place left vacant by Germany, who, as it appeared, 
had never sent her fleet at all, and had manifestly Sacked 
out of the secret alliance the moment that it was a case of 
expending menand moncy, and risking European compli- 
cations for the sake of the freedom of the Transvaal. ‘This 
the State Secretary had communicated to his colleagues of 
the Exccutive, and the present council had been convened 
mainly, if not wholly, to consider this new development. 

At the time that we may suppoce ourselves to have 
entered the room, they had been considering it for some 
two or threo hours at far greater length than it could 
possibly be set down hero; but in the result Prince Paul 
had eo astounded them by the amazing knowledge which he 
ovidently possessed of the inmost intricacies of European 
diplomacy, including all of their own affairs which they 
thought most secret, that they had ended by taking him 
at his own valuation, and accepting the offers of mural and 
material aid which, as he assured them, his Imperial master 
had commanded him to make should the course of events 
render such a step advisable. 

This done, the Council proceeded to the discussion of 
internal affairs, and on the Prince offering to withdraw, 
the State Secretary had suggested that he should favour 
them by remaining and helping them, should occasion offer, 
with his deeper knowledge and wider experience, 

The first subject that came up was the disquieting news 
which had just come in from the North, and was not yet 
known save to the Council, and, it may be added, to the 
Prince. It had come in the form of a letter from General 
Carrington, containing an enclosure from Commandant 
Cronje. ‘The letter was dated from “‘The British Camp, 
Palapye,” and had been brought across country by three 
of the Koers who had been taken prisoners at tho Figtreo 
A Many rumours had come iu, but this, from the hands 
of¥the enemy, was the first precise account of the disaster 
that had befallen the Nurthern Commando. Tho Gencral 
drily and tersely put the facts in such a way that there was 
not the slightest possibility of 
mistzking his meaning. He 
1 was in deadly earnest, and evi- 
| edntly intended to push the 


wlvautage he had gained to the 
uttermost. 

He began by stating that the 
men who were now his prisoners 
had entered Her Majesty’s 
dominions without any 
declaration of war in atime 
of peace, Yhat they had 
taken the lives of British 
subjects, and destroyed or 
contiscated their property. 
He had, therefore, decided 
to hold them as_ hostages 
for the safety of the un- 
armed British subjects in 
tho Transvaal. Ho would 
exchange them agains’ 
twice? their number of British subjects of whom at least 
half must be women and children, and who must be 
conducted to the frontier of the Vortugese territory and 
handed over to the British officer in command there, so that 
they might be conveyed by sea to the south, Failing this 
he would keep them as Jabourers at such work as they 
could earn their kvep by till the end of the war. 

The enclosure from Commandant Cronje drew a pitiable 
picturo of the free-born burghers being forced to labour like 
kaffira, and strongly urged the exchange. 

When the President had finished rewling the letters he 
dashed them down upon the table and cried in a voice 
thick with passion : 

“Soh! wo are to make terms with these accursed svoineks 
already, are we? Our burghers have let them tako thom 
prisoners and we are to give women and children for thom. 
That is not the way we did in ’80 and ’s1. We took the 
prisoners and made the terms then. No, let them stop and 
work if they did not know how to fight. Allermacht! we 
want men who ean fight. What say you, Pict Joubert »” 

the Vice-President stroked his whito beard and looked 
for a moment or two at nothingness out of his keen, 
cunning eyes. ‘hen he said : ; 

“No. Let the men come back. They can ride and they 
can shoot, There are more than a thousand of them. We 
shall want them, and we are better without the women and 
children, What do you think, Van Nickerk ? Is that 
not so7” . . 

“ Jo, that is 60," sail the Commizsioner of Pulice slowly. 
« Ja, wo want the men, Oom Paul. We have not done well 
so far, and this is not going to be a business like ’81, Our 
men do not shoot as 
straight as they did . 
then, and the rooineks 
shoot straighter. ‘They 
have learnt many things, 
too, sinco then—more 
than our people have. 
See how they got through 
Meyer's inen at Stan- 
derton. Fi, that was a 
slim® trick!” ; 

The Lion's face flushed _!. 
dusky red at this allu- { j 
sion to an exccedingly |: ye 
sore subject. The ..+- 
amenities of European 
dipemacy ate - very 

i scrv in 
Pore, and Lukas Moyer replied by making the table 
jump with a blow from his huge fist and saying in a 

ne that was almost a shout : 

8 
ou a r patoix, means clever, cunning, sly. General 
Jodha nee tine syoken of familiarly as ‘‘ Slim Biot." 
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“Slim trick! Groot Gott! What about the trick the 
vooineks played you here’ What were you doing while 
they got out of Johannesburz—stole your trains and blew 
up Elandsfontein’ What were they doing at Germistou 

and Heidelberg——" 

| “ Soh, soh,goftty, softly ‘”’ 
a ee eaid the President, suddenly 
stssesse ~~ interrupting. His 6wn gust 
* * | of passion had passed now, 
andhe obviously wanted 
no words wasted in re- 

crimination. 

“Let me 
speak; [ have 
been thinking. 
We must crush 
this  Carriny- 
ton, or he will 

icrce our side 
rom the west ; 
we must break him before he grows too strong. These 
men who brought the letter shall take another back telling 
Carrington that we will do as he says, and that we are even 
now sending the women and children to Delaygoa, And 
they hall tell Cronje that we are sending him an escort of 
five thousand burghers with artillery and Maxims to briog 
him back. 

“We have the railway to Shoshong, only fifty miles 
away from them, and ve have plenty of men on the border. 
Then we must rouse the Free Staters and the burghers of 
the Cape, and we will tako Fourteen Streams while they 
attack Kimberley. We have talked too much and fought 
too little; now we will begin to fight—and we will fight. 
fight, fight as long as there isa rooinek or a rooibaatje in 
the land. 

“I have told Steyn that the English are fortifyin: 
Amajuba and Lang’s Nek, and have closed the Passes of tho 
Drakensberg, and are g ving the Basutos arms and stirring 
them up to invade his country and slaughter his people, and 
he has answered that the Free State burghers will move 
‘shen wo move, and when they move those who are 
faithful to us in the Cape will move, too. So now wo will 
move, jo, every ono of us, for this business must 
finished before more men como from England and other 
places.” 

“JT don't think there is very much fear of that, yom 
Honour,” said Doctor Leyds, when the President had 
finished his little harangue. “For the present at least 
England is absolutely crippled; she dare not send another 
regiment or a single ship. Is not that so, Prince?” 

“ England,” an the Prince, addressing the President in 
wonderfully fluent Dutch, “is at present so far involved in 
complications both in Europe and elsewhere that your 
Honouwr need have no fear of any English intervention for 
at least six months. 

“If,” ho went on with a note of polite sarcasm in his tone, 
“we were dealing with the England of Pitt or Palmerston, 
or even of Henconsfield, it might be different. If the 
Concert of the Powers had presented their joint Note. 
intimating that if the South African Question were made 
an Imperial one and the might of the Empire were used 
to crush the Republics and cancel the promises made after 
Amajuba, to tho England of those days she would have 
flung her glove in the face of Europe and fought the world 
before she would have submitted. But the England of thes: 
days, or, at any rate, its Government—well, gentlemen, n» 
on should know better than you how accommodating that 
Government can be.” 

“Jo!” said the President with a gruff langh. “If I 
could only geta mesaage to Chamberlain I would make him 
take that Carrington and all the Government rooiheatje< 
away and call the ships home, and after that the work 
would be casy,” 


—s 
Nate 


CHAPTER XXVIIL. 
Comina Face To Facer. 

YneE Council of State sat until pretty far into the nizht, 
and when it was over, Prince Paul, who had witnessed and 
tuken part in the whole procecding, went back to his hotel 
very well pleased indeed with its issue and probable results. 
When he entered tho sitting-room he said, m answer to the 
Princess’s inyuiry as to the news : 

“f think I may say that my presence has had a very good 
offect. The old gentleman and his councillers are getting 
decidedly nervous; they see that the bungling and delay 
which has led to and come out of the hitch with the Free 
State and the Dutch-Afrikanders of the Cape may have 
very serions consequences. There is no doubt that they are 
fairly frightened by General Carrington’s success in the 
North, and that really wonderful exploit of the Johaunes- 
burgers. 

“They expected what the English would call a walk over. 
Instead of that they have had threo decided slaps iu the 
face, a3 the English would say again. The rank and file, 
too, if one may use such a term, are getting very uneasy at 
the absolute stop of all communications. They have 
an uncomfortable fedling of teing hemmed in. 

“There are very ugly accounts, too, always coming in 
about the natives. They are disappearing rapidly into 
their own fastnesses, and making sudden descents on 
isolated farms. Of courso, they know perfectly well that the 
majority of the farmers are away ou service, and naturally 
take advantage of the fact. Porsonally, I fancy the Execu- 
tive feel that if this goes on much longer a good many of 
the sturdy peasant soldiers of the Republic will take French 
leave and go back to their farms. Hence they have decided 
to push matters to a crisis and give them something clse to 
think about, The final orders are to bo issued to-night, and 
to-morrow they will begin to do what they onght to have 
done a fortnight or more ago.” ; 

This proved to be almost exactly the correct statemont 
of the case. Tho next morning Pretoria, which had now com- 
pletely lost the peaceful aspect it had worn a year before, 
presented the appearance of a great military camp in the 
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the use of their new we: a : 
sach elements of were toconvert then, 


and 
into caning aise Series ed figh ‘orce, and hardly: 
had this been when pial of the Council of ter 
heldtat Pretoria on the fifteeth of January was made manife:|. 
Of the night of the seventeenth, the news flew all over 
the British territories in the south that thousands of the 
rebels had risen in arms all round the Free State border 
and in’ the interior of Cape Colony, and on the top of thi. 
came rumour after rumour all through the night raunt- 
ingly spread by the rebels, that the Free State burghers 


egg acale, the though outnumbered by some 
ive or six to one, all the strong places along the 
enemy’s frontier, and enjoyed rapid communication with 
the sea, of which, of course, they had abeolute and 
undi control. . 
The lack of the most modern rifles, the scarcity of 
i and field artillery was, however, still the 
source of danger; for not only were there not 
enough rifles to arm the Loyalist burghers who had volun- 
teered for service, but even the regular forces of the Cape 
and Natal were neither uniformly armed, nor had they by 
any means weapons of the latest type. . 
Some bad Martini rifles and some Martini carbines which 
had seen 8 great deal too much service; others had sniders, 
and others, again, Lec-Metford magazine rifles. For cach 
of these, of course, different ammunition was necessary, 
and the supply of any sort was none too great. Their field- 
guns, too, were mostly of the almost obsolete muzzle-load- 
t; 


Pont, Kimberley, and Charlestown, to join hands with their 
brethorn in the Capo and Natal, and drivo the nen 
En fib into bd ag ‘ : 
ere was littlo sleep that night in the loyal towns ct 
British South Africa, for overyone felt that now the end 
ning of the end had come, and that Briton and Boer stucl 
at length full-armed and face to faco on the eve of 1 
struggle that was to decide the mastery of ha!f a continen‘, 


(To be continued.) 


over their eyes to pro- 
tect them from the 


Je ype. eer eG ee 
Some of them were Ph deficiency was os suddenly as it was unexpectedly 
mere sheiclinge-tete made good. On the morning ot New Year’s Day the QUITE ANOTHER SORT OF MAN, 
of fifteen and sixteen—who had never heard a shot fired | look-out on Signal Hill discovered three steamers —_ 


in anger, and others were old, white-bearded men who 
remembered the kaffir wars of the Fortics and the first 
Declaration of Independence, men who hated tho British 
rule and all other things British for the same reason 
that they hated and feared the Powers of Darkness— 
because it was their religion to do so. 

Smartly uniformed artill 


errands. The old Artillery Camp by tho hospital, over- 
looking the Johannesburg Road, t’ 

on the Northern Ridge, and the others on Meintje’s 
Hill and Timeball Hill were alive with bustlin 
activity. A constant stream of orderlies, policemen, an 
members of the Raad and the Executive was passing in and 
out of the various doors of the Government Building, and 
altogether it was manifest that a great effort was about to 
be made. 


rounding Robben Island Point. Almost i iately after 
the Daring, which had been on vidette duty, came flying 
in with red-hot funnels to report. The fleet in Table Bay 
instantly beat to quarters, the bugles rang out from fort to 
fort all round the bay, guns were loaded, magazines opened, 
and everything made ready to blow tho strangers out of 
the water if they should seek to enter or pass without 
permission. 

But, to the astonishment of everybody, they slowed down 
off tho island, and the Blue Ensign ran up astern of eagh of 
them. The next instant the private naval signal fluttered 
from their mains, and was answered from the shore and the 
flag-ship. This was accepted as sufficient guarantce of 
thoir friendly purposo, and the Daring was sent back to 
escort them into tho Bay. 

But before sho roaabaa them two had already been 
recognis2d from the shore as the crack Union liners, Scott 


_ A DISTINGUISHED divine of unusually solemn wd 
impressive appearance went to a country town tu 
lecture. He arrived early in the afternoon, and all th. 
town, of course, spotted him within five minutes 2s 3 
very great and very saintly man. He went into « 
chemist’s shop, and in tones that froze the youns 
blood of the shopman said : 

“ Young—man—do—you—smoke? ” 

“ Y-yes, sir,” said the trembling clerk. “I'm s.r. 
but I learned the habit young, and haven't been i!) 
to leave it off.” 

“Then,” said the great divine, without the movemen: 
of w muscle or the abatement of a shade of the awfi! 
solemnity of his voice, “can you tell me where I cin 
get a good cigar?” 


en and more plainly dressed 


en were also ridi hither and thither on various 
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There, indeed, were those in idgasgebeing Ahab: beginning and — The pe ae a pe i aad ‘ wey — tte 
to think that it was beginning to be le late. ese | formidable customer she looked as she steamed in ne bay 
were they who grasped the fail importance of the extra- | between her two consorts. A TREE THAT BEARS THREE 
ordinary exploit achieved by the leaders of the Exodus from | She was evidently an |. CROPS. 


Johannesburg. It had thrown the country back in the | armoured cruiser of the 
matter of communications to the days when tho slow- 


would be months before Elandsfontein Junction could be 


There was practically no native labour to be had, the 
rains were heavy,’and the transport roads over the veld were 
in a fearful condition. Worse than all, the rinderpest, 
which had broken out in the Marico district in August, had 
Taocy th frightful rapidity, and it was with the greatest 


ing trek-waggon was the only means of transport. The 
valleay and telegraph to the south, the moet important of 
all, were ruined. Before the Exodus it had been a journey 
re f afew hours from Pretoria to the Freo State and 
Briti 


ost powerful type, a 
heavily-armed _battle-ship 
with the specd of an ocean 
greyhound. PRE. 

The meaning of the FRG 
opportune asppearance of 
this most welcome addition 
to the Loyalist forces in 
South Africa will be ex- 
plained in due course. For 
the present, it will suffice 
to say that all three ships 
were loaded up to their } 
decks with brand new 


WHEN our fruit trees yield us onc crop ina season 
we generally consider ourselves pretty lucky. To hear 
of two crops is always provocative of the upturned cyr- 
and the curling lips which denote incredulity. A third 

crop, however, is so abnormal that it deserves chroni- 
borders, but now it was a journey of weeks. It ~ 

The tree endowed with this peculiar virility i. 
a peach which is on a farm in the State of Indian. 
renowned for growing this fruit as well as for havins 
produced several Presidents of the country. 

The fruit of the second crop showed a marked int¢ ria! 
difference from that of the first. In size and apyeur- 
ance it would easily have been mistaken for the first. ui 


that sufficient oxen could be procured to draw the | Martini-Metford rifies, [i the stone was only half the size of the former lot. The 
waggon trains of ammunition, guns, and stores through | machine and field-guns of F ts third crop is not yet harvested, and, therefore, it is 
the mire of the roads and the drifts of the swollen rivers. all types, and some two impossible to say how it will compare with the tw» 
All this was greatly in favour of the Loyalists, and did | thousand tons of ammuni- previous ones. | 

much to counteract the enormous numerical superiority of | tion for all classes of s It would be interesting could the seed of the secon! 
the Boers, The railway and telegraph system of the | anna. y Sop be planted, and the rate of growth and development 
British territorics were intact, saving in British Bechuana- | By the time they had discharged their curgoes in the | of the young plant noted, as well as its future hearin 
land, and at the first nowa of hostilities, Major-General | Alfred Dock, General Goodenough saw to his delight that | for comparison with the parent tree. 

Good had promptly garrisoned De Aar Junction on | he could row arm every Loyalist in South Africa, regular 
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the gon “ apieig: line, _g ay and ralintoes wath one peices of rifle, which prscheally 
poort, and Coles , on the line from Po izal 0 | everyone knew how to use, and give them as much ammuni- 2 . eliest 
the Free Btate r,and Moltono and Burghersdorp on | tion as they could shoot away in six months. In fact, toall Sarp One oct Fahy Oh, I saw just the lovelies. 


the East London line as strongly asthe miserably inadequate 
forces at his disposal would enable him to do. 

Commander Robertson’s successful rush through Stander- 
ton and Volksrust, and the destruction of the great bri 
over the Vaal and the Klipp River, had further enabled 
~ Sopeancinn tat ne atal and poedees Cox 

only to occupy tho a impregnable passes of Lang’s 
Nek, Amajuba Han yi 
force, but also to take up almost an unassailable position 
commanding Van Reenan’s Pass, through which the main 
line from Port Elizabeth crosses the Drakensberg Mountains 
into the Free State territory, and to block Sunday’s Rest 
Pags, Muller’s Pass, and Botha’s Pass, from which the old 


which form the onl ticable approaches to the Ca 
Peninsular from the Bc i 


Hap; 
arms 
disaff 
tise would be given, and he immediately strengthened his 


intents and purposes the coming of this seeming gift from 
the gods came near to doubling the effectiveness of the 
Loyalist fighting force. 

the Union steamers, Greek and Gaul, were lying inside 
the breakwater, and the Greek was at once loaded with an 
ample consignment of rifles, machine-guns, and ammuni- 
tion, and sent round to Durban under the protection of the 
new cruiser, something of whose origin neste may 
guessed from tho fact that she was named the Rhodesia. 

The “G.” class of Union boats are jally built for 
crossing the bar at Durban, and when the Greek rounded 
the bluff in company with her formidable-looking consort,. 
answered the signal from the Fort, and steamed up into the 
beautiful harbour with her good news and most welcome 
contents, the tidings flashed up to Maritzberg and the 
border, and all over the Colony. 

It was better, as the Governor declared, than a reinforce- 
ment of ten thousand men, for there were five thousand 
loyal men already in the Colony, who knew the country like 
& map, and who could ride and shoot with the best of the 
Boers themselves, and who nevertheless had vainly asked 
for arms to protect their homes. 

Another excellent effect of the arrival of the Greek and 
the Rhodesia was that which it produced on the twelve 
or fifteen hundred disaffected Dutch burghers throughout 
the Colony who only wanted an opportunity to rise and join 
their Lrother rebels at tho Cape. 

The main point of the original conspiracy had been to 
catch the Loyalists unarmed aswell as unprepared. What 
was wanted was a massacre, not a war, and now this pious 
hope was frustrated, ind the would-be rebels saw that when 
they did rise, it would be to fight out a bitter struggle with 
men who were fully alive to a danger, and prepared to 
fight to tho last gasp for the honour of their and the 
safety of their homes. 

Still, as events proved, the welcome aid had not come a 
day too soon. By the time the new arms and ammunition 
were properly distributed, there were some thirty thousand 
Lo regulars, volunteers, and burghers in the Cape 
Colony and Natal. It took a whole fortnight to instruct 


sweetest, prettiest a minute ago.” a 

Said the Other Shopper: ‘‘ What! Do you mean to tr’ 
me that stupid nurse has dared to bring out :ny litt! 
darling such a day as this?” 

to 

A PopunarR Faatcre.—“I just love being Ir. 
said Bobbie. 

“What do you like best about it?” asked the gocd 
farmer's wife. 


“You haven't any bathroom in the house,” ssid 
Bobbie. 


, ond the railway route with a respectable 


“Dip you know that I passed yoar door last evemmns ¢ 
said the young man ten erly. ; ; 

“ Of course,’ replied the Poautiful girl, with reprow" 
in her glistening eyes. “Do you think I would ver 
know your step pe 

“Certainly,” said the happy young man, as | 
directed the conversation away from the sub‘. 
and crovged remarking that he had passed the deer 
a cab, 
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pily he had received the thrice-welcome supply of 
ced by Admiral Dale in Delagoa Bay, while the 
Dutch were still wondering when the signal to 
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FICTION. 


OF COURSE HE WOULD. 


“T’vz bought a bonnet, papa, dear; 
y beau declares 'tis trimmed with skill, 
I have no funds, and I've come here 
To see if you will foot the bill.” 


“Your beau, and what may be his name ?* 
The father roughly questioned her; 

She hung her head, with cheeks aflame, 
She softly answered, “ William, sir.” 


His eyes shone bright with dangerous licht— 
“ H’m, so he says ’tis trimmed with skill, 
Well, bring him to the house to-night, 
And I will gladly foot your Bill.” 


——— 


A Matter of Policy.—aA beautiful and bashful 
young woman of about nineteen summers called recently 
at the office of a life insurance agent, and asked him 
timidly if he could tell her how long people of a certain 
age would live. 

“ Madam,” replied the agent, coughing respectfully 
behind a prospectus, and drawing his chair nearer to her, 
* here are our tables of expectution and average mor- 
tality, which contain all the information upon the 
subject that you can desire.” 

“Well,” she eaid, “how long will a man of sixty- 
seven, and that eats peas with his knife, live?” 

“According to our tables, madam,” replied the 
agent, “he should, on the average, survive cleven years, 
three months and sixteen days.” 

“That,” said the visitor, “ would be till somewhere in 
January, 1908.” 

“Precisely, madam, on the average expectation of 
mortality, for we must all die, and it is, therefore, well 
to insure against loss to the loved ones in u company 
whose character-——” 

“And how much could I insure his life for ’” 

“Oh, for any amount—say for ten thousand pounds!” 
he answered, taking up a blank form of application. 
“ Let me recommend the exceptional advantages olfered 
by our non-forfeitable endowment policy.” 

“Well,” said the young woman, “then, I think I'll 
marry him!” 

“Insure him, you mean,” corrected the agent. 

“No, marry bim; you insure him. You se,” she 
added, with a burst of confidence, “I love Herbert, and 
Mr. Dawkins is old enough to be my grandfather. But 
Herbert is r, and I just worship Mr. Dawkins’ 
balance at his banker's. And Herbert is very patient, 
and says if I will only fix a day, no matter how long he 
may have to wait, he will be happy. Now, you say Mr. 
Dawkins will die by January, 1908; and as it wouldn't be 
decent to marry again till I've been a year in mourning, 
Tl arrange to Herbert on the Ist of April, 
1909, and if Mr. Dawkins doesn’t die by then you'll give 
nie ten thousand pounds.” 


——te— 


Do Editors like Ladies?—She came into the 
editor’s room with the sweetly winning smile and the 
gracious manner common to the sweetest of her sex. 
The editor was like most of his kind, worried to death 
from over-work, and although he gritted his teeth and 
said something inwardly when she appeared, his oulward 
manner was calm. 

He swept a pile of manuscripts from a chair, and bade 
Hid sit down, praying Heaven that she would not tarry 
jong. 

“I know juet how busy you editors ure, and I'in not 
going to take more than a very, very few minutes of 
your valuable time,” she said sweetly. “It must be so 
po doe to you when people come in and stay hours 
and hours rambling on about nothing. I am sure its 
very, very kind and good of you to let ine come up atall. 
I'd such a time finding your room. How high up you 
are! But then I suppose you prefer being high up, for 
gs height deadens the noises in the street below, doesn’t 
V > 


. “Yes, it does,” 
“Tt must. And then you have such beautiful views, 
once you are up here, and I do so love a beautiful view. 
A see quite a lot from your window, can't you?” 

“ es.” 
“It’s charming. But there, I'm keeping you from 
your work with my idle chatter, and I know how busy 
you are. Y have an uncle who is editor of a paper, and 
eis sucha busy, busy man, and he has to waste so 
much time on people who invade his sanctum and talk 
hy the hour about nothing, although, of course, they 
don't realise that they are saying nothing and that bis 
time is 80 precious. Don’t you think that journalism 
has made wonderful progress during the past ten or 
fifteen years P” 
\ “ Yes, it has.” 
“Just think! A few years ago no one ever heard of 
such a thing as pictures in a newspaper, and now no 
paper is complete without them. a such clever 
Pictures are,too! Why, do you know I turn to the 
| pasar the first thing when I pick up yourpaper. But 
oesn't it cost a tremendous lot to print so many 
ep And j 
& penny! How do you do it? 


think of getting a paper like yours 
ut, of course, you 


Ha! ha! 


get encemous prices for your advertising space, don't 
you 

“ We have to have good prices for it. But if you will 
excuse me, I-——” 

“There! I know I’m wasting your time, and it’s 
horrid of me, but I've always been so in in 
newspapers. l've been told that I’ve the real 
journalistic instinct, and I think that I must have, for 
newspapers have such a fascination for me. It comes 
natural, perhaps, for quite a number of my near 
relatives are or have been newspaper people. My pee 
father on my mother's side wrote a great deal for the 
pavers, and one of my great-uncles wasaneditor. Then 

ve two uncles who are editors, and two cousins who are 
reporters. But then, I’n simply taking up your time 
for nothing, and it’s horrid of me.” 

But she continued to be “ horrid” for just one hour 
and fifteen minutes before she got down to her real 
business, which was to ask the editor to give her about 
ten pounds’ worth of free advertising for a concert in 
aid of a “dear, sweet charity.” It took her another 
hour to tell all about her“ beautiful charity,” although 
she “ knew he was buey,” if she didn’t know that he was 
also angry enough to have been glad if her tongue had 
been paralysed where she stcod. 


—+1>—_ 


Not Her Style.—“ And is this the end?” 

Turning on his heel. with a gesture of half suppressed 
impatience, Bertram Clinker stood for a moment in the 
doorway, and then faced once more the beautiful girl, 
who, but a moment before, had without any apparent 
effort or reason, thrown him over. 

“And this,” he continued bitterly, “comes after our 
engagement has been announced, after all the evidences 
of love and trust that you have shownme. Suddenly, 
without warning, you cast me off. 

“ Miriam,” he added, his voice visibly softening its 
tone, and the old look of deep tenderness coming back 
into his eyes, “]et meappeal to your heart. You are ycung, 
dearest, and practically alone in the world. When I 
came into your life and loved you, I offered you the 
shelter of these strong, manly arms. As one who locks 
upon you, not only us a lover, but as a friend, do not 
allow your decision, I beg you, to be a too hasty one. In 
me you have someone to love and cherish you, some- 
one to guide and direct your budding womanhood in the 
highest and noblest channels. With me you are safe. 
With me you have someone to stand as your protector 
throughout life. ‘Tell me, my darling, have yon thought 
of all this?” 

“T have, indeed.” replicd his companion, her resolute 
face showing no change. “But I was down at your 
jeweller's yesterday, and I think I prefer someone to love 
ine who is willing to pay more than two pounds ten for 
an engagement ring.” 

—_——+} 


WILLIAM SUNMERBOARD: “ When will you pay this 
bill?” 
Business Manager: “See the puzzle editor.” 


——+ 3 
REQUIRED ExpLaininc.—Georgie 2“ say, ma, 
typewriting ain't like handwriting, is it? 
Georgie’s Mamma: “No, Georgie. Why do you 


ask?” 
Georgie: “ ‘Cause I heard pa) 
to the typewriter girl, ‘What a 


a down at his office say 
autiful hand !’” 


os $ 


Encrisn Tourist: “ Waiter, bring me some sugar, 
please.” . . 
Arizona Waiter: “There ain't but three lumps in the 
house, sir. You kin have ’em as soon as them gents 
gits through with ‘em, They've got ’em marked, and 
they're playing dice with ’em.’ 


An « Overwhelming « Chorus 
» « of > Approval « # 
HAS WELCOMED THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 
‘*Pearson’s Magazine.” 


HE favourable notices in the Press, and the shoals of 

kindly letters from private correspondents have been 

enough to raise a flush of pride to the checks—even of the 
Editor. 

Five complete Stories, and many interesting Articles 
upon all kinds of subjects, with profuse illustrations, 
combine to make up this sptendid number, 

For SIXPENCE you can enjoy some of the best work 
of the following well-known Authors and Artiste, amongst 
others : 


Robert Barr. Harry Furniss, R. Sauber. 
R.H. Sherard. Frankfort Moore. H. W. Wilson. 
Allen Upward. W. L. Alden. Hal Hurst. 


Warwick Goble. ‘Frank Feller. Sir Walter Besant. 
The month is drawing ton close, so do not delay longer 
your purchase of tho 


OCTOBER “ PEARSON'S.” 


This {s real funny stuff, isn’t it? 


making a shirt, while a 
washing it. 


FACTS, 


A FooT of newly fallen snow changes into only an 


inch of water when melted. 


A Spanien bull-fighter’s fee for a special performance 


is about 15,000 pesetas (£600). 


In Melbourne a woman gets twopence-halfpenny for 


Shinaman gets fivepence for 


Art the present time there is more steel used in the 
mannfacture of pens than in all the sword and gun 


factories in the world. 


OveER 20,000 men are employed in deep-sea fishing 


in the North Sea, and they remain at sea never less 


than two months ut a time. 


OnE of the public schools of Germany, the Nau- 
Ruppin Gymnasium, bas made it obligatory for all its 
puzils to learn to ride the bicycle. 


AN ice marriage took place recently in Holland. The 
couple were married on the frozen Zuyder Zee, the 
ceremony being followed by a dance on skates. 


THERE is a tribe in Central Africa among whom 
speakers in public del:ates are required to stand on one 
leg while speaking, and to speak only as long as they 
can so stand. 


Paris policemen have been pe aga with electric 
dark lanterns, by means of which they can see 150 feet 
away. They were employed successfully in a recent 
raid in the Bois de Boulogne on the homeless persons 
who sleep there at night. 


Tue Duke of Argyll possesses a strange avenue of 
trees upon his estate on Loch Fyne. Every tree has 
been planted by some distinguished person and bears an 
inscription showing when and by whoin. 


Tue emallest salary drawn by any national chief 
executive in the civilised world is that which the 
President of the Republic cf Andorra receives. It is 
six shillings a month, or £3 12s. a year. 


Two parishes in Berkshire have four inhabitants 
each; in Buckingham there is a parish with seven 
inhabitants; Oxford, one with eight; and some other 
counties have parishes with less than twenty. 


Noan's wife is said by Armenians to be buried on 
Mount Ararat, and the Armenians trace their ancestry 
back to Japhet in one long genealogical tree. They 
have a tradition that the Garden of Eden was located in 
Armenia. 


A Liverpoo. policeman, who, as he thouglit, 
swallowed a sixpence thirteen years ago, recently had a 
severe pain in hin throat. A fit of coughing came on, 
and the long-lost coin, half of its original thickness, was 
released from his throat. 


No part of a tree can be removed from the grounds of 
Holyrood Palace without the permission of the Queen. 
One, dating from the reign of Queen Mary, was recently 
blown down ; and, befcre the gardeners could touch it, 
a photograph had to be forwarded to the Queen, who 
formally ordered its removal. 


In a London street on one occasion, Professoy Garner, 
the student of monkey literature, made overtures to an 
organ grinder’s monkey. When the Professor first 
approached, the monkey ran away and showed his teeth. 
hen Mr. Garner used a monkey word. The monkey 
distinctly repeated it, and at once came to him and 
perched upon his shoulders with signs of affectionate 
regard. 

Docs are slaughtered for culinary purposes in 
considerable numbers at Munich. The friend of man 
comes to table not only disguised as sausages, but 
dressed in various forms, und with divers snuces, with- 
out any attemp#to resort to incognito. This departure 
in gastronomy is said to have been introduced by the 
numerous Italian labourers who heave settled in the 
Bavarian capital. 


PockET-PICKING is an occupation that admits of a 
vast display of ingenuity. hile disclaiming any 
particular merit for ourselves, it is an indisputalle fact 
that again England is in the van of all nations, ia that 
her pickpockets hold their own against c!l foreign 
competition. In London alone over 100,000 men, women, 
and children gain their daily bread entirely by this 
unscrupulous mode of living. 

A Paris beggar has been living very comfortably by 
hanging himself. He would choose a tree near a spot 
where children were playing, string himself up, and 
groan to attract attention, so that they would run for 
help. He would be cut down and restored, and a letter 
in his pocket would explain his attempted suicide hy a 
statement of his destitution. He knew how to attach 
the noose so as to avoid strangulation. 


Thereby cevtify that the premium ia veepect of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
£2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE has been pail vp to Norruwber 23th, 
1896, and that therefore erery purchaser of Pit ARSON’S WEEKLY is 
insured with this Company aqaixst Fatal Railay Accident to the ertent 
of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, vider the conditions aianed in the 
coupon on page 217, 

General Manarer for the 
Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corpora'ion 
Lid, 
This isn’t. 
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PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


Mes. Lanetry rides a bicycle painted with her 

Dopine the last ten years the average earnings of 
Madame Putti have reached the magnificent sum of 
£40,000 per annum. - 


Ruopa.BrovueHtoy, who never writes a novel with- 
out dogs in it, is the very devoted mistress of a battalion 
of pugs. Her own dogs she has written into books 
again and again. ; 

Tue Queen has never entirely given up wearing 
ear-rings, and occasionaily donsa pair of some consider- 
able length and pagnitcest lustre. The Duchess of 
York is exceedingly fond of ear-rings, and is doing her 
best to bring them into favour again. 

It is interesting to know that Dr. Maclagan, Arch- 
bishop of York, is entitled to, and does draw, in 
addition to his episcopal emolument of £10,000 per 
annum, a military a The explanation is to be 
found in the fact’ that in his younger days the Doctor 
was a lieutenant in the Indian army. Forty-two years 
ugo he retired on a pension, which he has been enjoying 
ever since. 

Tue Princess of Wales is nothing if not original: 
She has, in fact, become notorious as a practical joker: 
During the recent stay of our Imperial guests the 
Princess much surprised the Tear by'having an apple- 
ee made for him. It is somewhat hard to picture 

Imperial Majesty steugeling to get between sheets 
that were carefully manipulated by the Princess, or 
tripping over a cord stretched in some dark corridor by 
the same fair lady’s.hand. 


Here is an interesting story of Professor Herkomer, 
which deserves to be true: The artist has an old father 
who livea with him in his house at Bushey. The old 

tleman in his early life used to model in clay. He 

s taken to it again ; but his fear is that soon his hands 
will lose their skill, and hie works will show the marks 
of imperfection. It is his one sorrow. At night he 
ag to his early rest, and when he has gone, Herkomer, 
the talented son, into the studio, takes up the 
father’s feeble at pg and makes the work us 
beautiful as art can make it. When the old man comes 
down in the morning he takes the work and looks at it, 
and rube his hands and says: “ Ha! I can do as well as 
ever I did.” 

Tus Marquis of Dufferin very seldom loses the 
opportunity of mulaysing on the advantages of being 
born an Inshman. He declares that he was the first to 
introduce to benighted Saxons the now Ropuiss fashion 
of serving potatoes in their skins. The Marquis waxes 
enthttsinstic when relating his attempts to overcome the 
scruples of his English cook in this respect. After a 
severe course of remonstrance with the chef, he at last 
succeeded in obtaining the desired “praties” from 

- till npg A but,.as he is wont. to say with 
comi pir:  ‘ cook will never let me have 
—_ ope state hon ger as b> an not eee 
it. fit roper. potat ould appear on the 
table in thet condition on the Sabbath.” 

Tue horse that the Tsar rode on the occasion of his 
coronation is an English-bred mare, thirteen years old, 
named Norma. She is light uray in colour. Norma is 
the Tsar's favourite mount. e has ridden her for 
yeara, and she was the first horse he had given him 
when he was a chubby-faced Tsarewitch, and Imperial 
honours seemed a long way in the future. There is 
something touching in the young Emperor's recourse 
to his old horse at such a time, for the horse that bears 
a Russian Emperor to his coronation is benceforward a 
sacred animal. © And there were far more showy animals 
in the Imperial stables than the old grey mare, but the 
honour was reserved for Norma, and she was accordingly 
shod with silver shoes. Following a very ancient 
Russian custom, she will never be ridden again, but will 
spend the rest of her life in luxurious case as a royal 
pensioner. — ae: 

Contrary to the popular idea, Abdul Hamid is a 
decidedly nervous man. His extreme nervousness has 
taken so firm a hold upes him that he refuses to be 
removed from the small palazetto at Yildiz, which lies 
aoine three miles from Constantinople. As a mattcrof 
fact, it can hardly be called a palace, as it was originally 
intended solely fora summer villa. The palazetto is 
surrounded by a spacions and well wooded pore 
containing and shady groves. The Sultan, 
imitating the habit of the Pope, eats alone, and his 
meals are served in near a bay-window that overlooks 
the Bosphorous, except on special occasions when he 
receives Royal visitors or Ambassadors. On such 
occasions every European luxury is indulged in, no 
pains being spared in completing a sumptuous repast for 
the special tation of his guests. As is the case with 
moat of the “ children of the East ” he is an early riser. 
The day is begun with prayers and ablutions. The 
Sultan then drinks a cup of café noir, and commences a 
course of cigarettes, which lasts throughout the day. At 
sunset the Enner is served, which consists of a pilaff of 
rice, sweets, and sherbet. Soon after this meal he is 
at liberty to receive the Pachas and other important 
State personages. Should he not feel inclined’ to grant 
an audience, he betakes himeelf to the harem to while 
away the evening hours with the various members of his 
somewhat numerous family. ; 


i LD 


A PRESIDENT’S PORTRAITS. 


PRESIDENT Favre's portraits are everywhere in 
France, He Agus on china plates, which, however, are 
not gratuitously distributed. His bust occupies the 
centre, while on the rim are four small pictures. : 

The first be iccapee him as a little boy, in his father's 
workshop, watching his father, who is making a chair. 

The second shows him as a tanner’s apprentice, 
decked in an apron, and engaged in dréssing a hide. | 

The third depicts him as the hide merchant, giving 
directions to his packers. . 

In the fourth he is a deputy delivering a speech in 
the Chamber. 


nee ner) ar eee 
THE MAN WHO PAID FOR POETRY. 


Mr. R. W. GILpDEr, the well-known journalist, was at 
dinner next to a charming girl, whom ho knew slightly 
asa clever young woman with somewhat decided ideas, 
which she spent a geod deal of energy in carrying out. 

“ What are you doing now ?” he asked interestedly of 
his bright neighbour. : 

“Nothing, really nothing in particular just now,” was 
the reply; “except, perhaps, some verses I have been 
writing.” . 

“Oh, my dear child, don’t do that,” cried the editor 
in a tone of horrified regret. “ Why, do you know you 
are really wasting your time? People can't get two 
shillings for 5,000 verses to-day.” 

“Can't they P’—with sad surprise. “I can, though,” 
she continued, “ for I received £5 for some I wrote last 
month.” 

“My goodness!” exclaimed Mr. Gilder, in mild amaze- 
ment, “ who paid you that ?” 

* Why, you did!” said the girl calmly. 


—_— +> fo — 


WE HAVE OFTEN WONDERED 
WHY, OURSELVES. 


“Do you know the reason,” asks a lady, “ why long- 
handled eye-glasses sprang into favour with the ultra. 
fasbionable?’ Then, answering her own question: 
“Well, you know ladies lace, don't you? Yes, every- 
body knows that, and those who know it from experience 
know it to their very great discomfort; for, with the 
sleeves made as tight as the skin, and the entire dress- 
waist as close-fitting as compressed flesh and bones will 
permit, to lift the hand up to the level of the eyes, if it is 
a possibility (and sometimes it is not), is certainly a 
dangerous thing to attempt—dangerous because the 
tightly strained silk of the dress may split. 

‘* Besides, it is a painful exertion. The expansion of 
certain muscles in an elevated position of the arm and 
shoulder beyond the narrow limits of the dress is posi- 
tive torture. Hence the long handle to eye-glasses was 
a perfect boon. You will always see the slim waist, 
tight sleeves, and long-handled eye-glass together. 

“That slender wiist -is also answerable for an extra 
layer of paint or powder, for it makes the fa-e red, not 
flushed, but a decidedly ugly red.” 


ot —_—_—_ 


A Goop Way Oot or It.—He: “ Well, I must be off. 
Going to the station to meet my wife's eldest sister.” 

She: “ But she can find her way to your house.” 

He: “Shecan. But if I meet her iu public I won't 
have to kiss her.” 


Frienb: “I say, Daub, I op ee you heard about 
our house being broke into the other night ?” 
Artist: “ No, I hadn't heard. Did they take much?” 
Friend: “A couple of watches, some silver, a suit of 
clothes, and, it’s a funny thing, but you know that 
picture you painted me—they cut it out of the frame, 
ana—— 
Artist (interrupting excitedly): “By Jupiter, old 
ma you don't say so! Why, my fortune’s made. 
es!” 
“And nipped off with the frame, the 


Artist: “Ab, did they? It's rather funny, ien’t it? 
Good-day!” 
Friend: “Good-day!” 


NOW READY, 
ENGLAND v. THE WORLD. 


e 
The * Final « War 
A STORY OF THE GREAT BETRAYAL. 
A ROMANCE OF LOVE AND POLITICS. 


By Lous Tracy. 


WITH SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., Henrietta Street, LONDON, W.C. 


NEW AND STRANGE. __ 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of wu and 
curious inventions and discoveries, Should any veaders hav: 
something exceptional of the kind which they weuld like ¢) 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad if 
they avill make this the medium for doing so. No Chrrae 
WHATEVER 18 MADE. 

Tf any reader of Pearson’s WEEKLY wishes to communteat> 
with an expert regarding an idea for a patent let him wiite ta 
the editor ¥ this paper, iwarking the envelope Pater, Ti.- 
letter will be handed to a gentleman teell known in conection 
ne patents, who will put himself in communication with i's 
sender. 


A yew atreet corner indicator has been invente. 
The name of the thoroughfare is, in fact, inclosed in « 
a brick of special construction, and is intended t.. 

made the corner-stone, and to ba held in place }.y 
the other paving blocks. . 

Amona the new cycle lamps is one designed 60 thit 
it may be folded and carried in the tool bag or vest 
poe, and be ready for use when necessary. The oil 

‘or the lamp is carried in a small flask, which ix 
attached by means of rubber-covered clamps to the left 
front fork of any bicycle. 
_ ANy invention devised for diminishing tie risks aud 
increasing the safety of the members of the Fire 
Brigade, cannot fail to commend itself to the public at 
large, which takes a warm interest in their welfare. The 
latest thing of this kind is a smoke helmet, which 
experience as shown is capable of preventing the wearer 
inhaling smoke, and the poisonous gases incidental tu 
the fighting of flames, as well as to entering burnin 
houses in order to save life. It looks like a leather cape, 
which is fastened by buttons and straps over the head 
and shoulders. 

The materials of which the cape is made are asbestos. 
the incombustibility of which is well known, and 
tanned leather. Ontside the helmet, attached opposit- 
the neck of the wearer, is o reservoir filled with com. 
pressed ajr, whieh is led, by means of tubes, directly tv 
the nostrils of the wearer. In order not to interfere 
with sight or hearing, two holes are cut for the purpose 
of vision, and, instead of being fitted with gluss, the 
apertures are filled by plates of mica, which, while 
transparent, resists the action of heat. An artificial 
tympanum renders the ears as quick as if they were not 
covered. 

Among other novel details, is a cushion where 
the forehead touches the helmet. This not only acts is 
an additional protection for the head should the fireman 
be working where débris is falling, but helps to keep the 
helmet in position, a se also served by a woollen 
collar, which, in addition, precludes the possibility of 
gas or smoke entering through unprotected chinks in 
the fit of the apparatus. The air stored in the reservoir 
is sufficient to last for an hour, and the quantity still 
unused is easily determined by a gauge within view of 
the wearer, so that when necessary he can withdraw iu 
order to have it replenished. There is also a whistle 
within the helmet, which can be used either for signallins 
or for summoning assistance to the wearer. Qne greut 
advantage of this protector is its lightness, for it does 
not weigh more than five pounds. 

WHEN the dangers incidental to the use of bicycle. 
without brakes are having attention focussed on them 
by the frequency of accidents to the riders, the inventivu 
of a simple automatic brake should not be allowed tu 
pass without a word of attention, as its use is certain to 
considerably lessen the number of recorded injuries. It 
is » small lever with a shoe attached, clamped tu the 
lower forks of the frame. The free end of the lever 
carries a ball-bearing roller resting just above the lows 
reach of the chain without touching it. When the rider 
wishes to stop or to keep in check the driving wheel. tv 
which the arrungement is applied, in descending a hill he 
naturally reverses action on his pedals or holds bach. 
This straightens the lower reach of the chain, aul 
transfers the slack from the lower to the upper reach. 
As the former straightens, it catches the ball-learing 
roller, lifts the lever and carries it backwards, thu- 
drawing the shoe against the t By the force used 
in back pedaling it is easy for even a comparatively 
inexperienced rider to apply just the amount of brake 
power of which he may have need at the moment. 

THE limit of big telescopes has penal been 
reached by mechanical means rene, | present, and 
the telescopes of the future will have to be built un 
entirely different lines from those now in use, wless 
some decided and great improvement is made in the 
matter of making, casting, and annealing glass for 0)ject - 
tives. An American professor has hit upon a plin fur 
making the lenses in an altogether novel way. The 
pe has discovered that oxygen is magnetic, and 

roposes now to take advan oge of that discovery, 
and construct a metal tube fitted with ends of glis» 
and filled with oxygen gas. The tube is wound with 
wire and when the circuit is complete the magnetised 
iron of the tube will draw the gas. contained in the 
oxygen lens towards the sides, forming of itself a !ens 
of enormous power, the size of which is practically 
illimitable. be this device as a substitute for « 
glass lens, the professor has succeeded in making photo- 
pranis and feels confident that he can construct 2 ga 
ens of fifty fest in diameter, and with it secure « 
picture of the moon with an accuracy of detail hitherto 
undreamed of. 


There is a variety and freshness about PEARSON'S MAGAZINE which makes it one of the most readable of the monthlies.—G@lasgow Herald, 
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ACTORS DON’T RETIRE EARLY, 


Ir was nearing midnight and the young man 
front door had said -bye to the girl for the manyth 
time, and the old gent. who was the father of the 
had been listening over the banister at the 
stairs until his feet were cold and he was tired. 

« Good-bye, darling,” the youth again murmured. 

“Tay,” called the old man, “are you a star actor, | 
George #” for the old gent. knew the youth. 

George gasped in alarm. 

« No—no—no, sir,” he stammered. 

“Excuse me,” called out the old pent. “TI thought you | 
must be, you keep up your farewe' 
the old a chuckled and got away near! YY a3 soon as | Again, you can see how 
George did. | 


ee fg | 
A CHEAP WAY OF MAKING MONEY. | 


Tur shopkeepers of America have discovered that | 


as follows : 


of a small amount he 
ir] | 0 certain cigar shop. 


for about £22 
reduced prices, 
“Why dol 


places a bicycle in the window of 


The balance is paid after I h: 
top of the sold all my tickets. One humteat an Ot is 


ucky man nust, of course. ‘ set ‘em up,’ anc 
present is a loser, and naturally 
1s money, he calls for the best in stock.” 


258 


One of these enterprising fellows explained his methed! €©, ARTHUR PEARSON (LIMITED). 
*T go toa factory and tell the manager 
at the | I want to raffle one of his machines. 


that | 
pon the payment 


U 
THE first general (statutory) meeting of this Compan: 
was held ay Thursday, October 15th, at Winchester 
fifty of these sell | House. Sir William Ingram F sepeinene and eaid that in 

ey ised the claims 


or £23, and as I get my machines at | the allotment of the shares 
I clear quite a sum on every raffle. 

I get a discount? Well, in these days of 
close competition, makers tuke advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to advertise their make, and one which is dis- 
played fora month in a cigar shop, where it will be 
noticed and talked about. gets more advertising than it 


to her so long,” and | would if exhibited at half. 


recognised 
of the people who had furthered and would further the 
interests of the Company, and they in the first 
ae an allotment to all of their advertisers in thei 
ifferent publications who had applied for shares and to 
newsvendors. They next deci to make an allotment, 
to everyone who had applied for ten shares and under. 
a-dozen cycle shows. Then, Latterly the sales of the publications had largely 
the cigar man profits. The | increased, especially the latest of their productions, 
; aseveryone , Pearson's Magazine. As to advertisements, they were 
wants all he can get for | receiving more applications than they could possibly 
accept, in fact they were compelled to refuse some tha’ 
were offered. 
The circulation of Pearson's Weekly was about half a 


to 


their trade has been materially injured by the cycle | WHERE DEMOCRACY IS PERFECT. | million copies per week, aud with the commencement of 


craze, 80 in order to bring their customers up to the | 
scratch they have devised the scheme of having | 
bicycle raffles. 

The raffle tickets are arranged in cumulative order, 
and range in price from one halfpenny to six shillings 
tor high grade wheels, four being the maximum limit 
on tickets for machines of inferior make. The pur- 
chaser draws from a bunch of seated envelopes and 
pays the price marked on the inclosed card. This 
method of selling tickets, which lends an additional 
clement of chance to the lottery, has proved very 
effective. 

Strony, indeed, must be the will of the young man 
who can resist the temptation to try his luck at 
securing a good bicycle at small cost. 

Tho people who conduct the raffles always assure 
prospective victims that “nearly all the high numbers 
have been drawn.” Thug encouraged, the young man 
wows reckless, and draws three innocent-looking 
envelopes. The first ticket may read “two shillings.” | 
That is not bad, but the others may cost eighteenpence | 
and one and tenpence respectively. Slowly and thought- | 
fully the victim pays the bill, while hia friend who holds | 
the carda snl sympathises with him fora moment 
and then goes off to eeek other game, leaving the specu- | 
lator to reflect upon the fact that he has lost over five 
shillings, and has only three chances in 150 of winning 
x second-hand machine. | 

The raffle scheme is not practiscd alone by persons ' HOUSE 
who want to get rid of old bicycles. Many smart people | before us, but it isn't. 
have adopted it purely asa business venture, and offer / 
the winner his choice of any cycle made by a certain | 
manufacturer, i bonnet shop, and 


| for an office thought he 


! treasurer. 


said the candidate, 
Maitland’s.” 


PERSONS desiring our 


mi'am, dad wouldn't go 
here.” 


Wife: “She be coe to 
1 


1A Few Weighty Opinions. 


Important authoritios have recently testified | The Experience of a Hospital Matron. 
‘(tothe Virtues and Efficacy of Guy's Tonic a3 | ——— 
4 Remedy for iuligestion, Liver Affections, 
Netvons Maladies, ebility, Emaciation, «and | 
Disorders characterised by Malnutrition and | 
-)Lvs of Vitality in the System, 


Professional Opinions. 


A Retired Indian Surgeon (late Medical 
Oficer, North Bhangulpore, Benzal) writes: ; 


“ Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire. 
“Dean Strs,—Will ycu please eend me 
Two more Bottles of Guy's Tonic and a 
box of Guy's Fruit Pills. Iam pleased to 
tell you Lam wonderfully better, in fact 
Iam not like tho samo creature. I take 
ordinary Diet without any Discomfort, 
and am so much better in every way that 
I think Two moro Bottles will effect a 


—_—— 


THE spirit of democracy is dominant in Aberdeen. 
A little while before the cit 


: leading city councillors. He hailed a cab, and told the 
jeabman to drive him to Councillor Bissett, 


The councillor was found in a blacksmith's shop, | 
shoeing a horse. “I'll see somebody better than this,” | 
' 


The calman thereupon drove him to the pawnbroker's. 
“ Drive me to Councillor Gray's.” 
“I'm Councillor Gray, sir,” replied the cabman. 


> f-e 

1 albums can cut it off a subscription receipt. We are 
1 always ready to oblige our 
See od z Sow 


Teacher: “It seems you are never able to answer 
any of my questions. How is this, my little boy?” 
Little Johnnie: “If I knew the things you ask me, | 


> fee 
Wire: “I thought that that was a married couple 


Husband: “* How do you know 2?” 


e stopped und looked too.” 


1897 they intended to largely raise the prices for 
advertisements. Notwithstanding that, they had 
E ¢ a large number of orders in advance for advertisements, 
election u candidate | He had to regret the absence of Mr. O. Arthur 
call on a few of the | Pearson, the moving spirit, on account of a chill, bat 
they hoped to have him back at the head of affairs wey 
the : shortly. In the meantime they had hada very capab! 
sub-manager in Mr. Peter Keary, who worked 60 well: 
‘ for many years in connection with Sir George Ne , 
ublications. Before they met at their next meeting 

r. Pearson would probably have launched a new paper 
upon London, which would, they had no doubt, be the 
best of the lot that they were connected with. 

It was the intention of the Directors to shortly obtain 
an official quotation for the sbares of the Company upon 
the Stock Exchange. Although there was the chance 
of low quality paper being dearer in the future, he was 
glad to say that the foresight of Mr. Pearson in i 
contracts for the supply of paper would obviate any 
difficulty. He (the Chairman) bad confidence that the 
Company would prove very successful and profitable iz 
the future. 

In reply to questions as to the directorate, the chair- 
man said that he was acquainted with nenipe TS, 
jncinding the rat peta Loxpes, Name, bed w oh 
to th able Rig ' he was manager and proprietor, and had been for twenty- 

eRe aE Se een ee five years; Mr. Keary and Mr. Stirling both had large 
newspaper experiences, and there were no guinea-pigs on 
| the board, The question of reserves would be fully con- 
, sidered when they came to their balance sheet. No 
formal resolution was submitted to the meeting, which 
was only held to comply with the Companies Acts. A vote 
of thanks to the chairman, coupled with an expression 
(of regret at Mr. Pearson's absence, closed the meeting. 


onli 


“Drive me to Councillor 


autograph to paste in_ their 


subscribers in this manner, 


look into the windows of that | 


“ Fulham, S.W. 

“GENTLEMEN,—With regard to your 
query as to your Preparation—Cuy’s | 
Tonic—I may say that it has proved tn| 
uy hands an Alterative and Tonic of | 
undoubted utility in Low, Weak, and 
Atonic states of tho System, particularly 
when these are of a Chronic character. 
T have used it myself for my old Indian 
Liver trouble, and prescribed it largely, 
with good results, in Functional Diseases 


of the Stomach, Hepatic Congestion, and Opinions of some leadiag Pharmacists. 


Kenal mischief. It is also of servico in 
Nervous Affoctjone, especially 
affecting womon, and generally useful in 
ebility and Emaciation arising from 
Malnutrition and depreased Vital Forco, 
You may publish my Opinion if you wish, 
but, for obvious reasons, I must request 
you not to make my Name public.” 


those | The Ashton-nuder-Lyme Drug Co. writo: 


Cure, which I think is marvellous, con- 
sidering my caso is one of such long 
standing. I dil not think Ishould requiro 
any more, but tho last few days I havo 
missed it, and do so dread a return of 
Symptoms. It is an excellent Digestive 
Tonic, and I am thankful I heard of Guy’s 
Tonic. I shall not fail to recommend it 
when opportunity occurs. 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“LYDIA B. MOBBS.” 


1896 PROCLAMATION. 


GRAND PIONEER REDUCTION SALE. 


Dy Mesers. TF. Hodgson & Son, the well-known Ca aight of this advertieg. 

A ment. Sx minent.-The Queen's Royal ticusehold dential, Bclipse, aud Alarm taand Hearthraugs, Se, 

“Wo find that Purchasers in many J (Regd.). ingly iotereating, instructive, and detailed Grand Reduction Catalogue post free, if, when writing, you mentlog, 

i como again, and speak very REMARES.—A ledy customer writes complaining that we ‘send ont too large @ Carnot for the money. Be this soar a: 

Melty, it the Senne received from Qf snd out no Carpet meas leas than ft. by Oft.—even for 2s. id. TEST THEM. THEY WILL SURPRISE rou.” 
igh 


Guy's Tonic.” EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. 
PETS. 


“Island Street, Nottingham. 100,000 ea ALA RM 9 CAR 


SS 


“With regard to the Sale of Guy's (BRGISTBRED.) 


Tonic, we havo pleasure in saying that it BALB PRIOR ants Ginn eae eet ee ne CARGAING. -.esox', SALE PRICE 
“Milford, co. Donegal. bas nevor decreased siuce commencement. adress, on ate Seouts sreus the Zeoms to Any 
“GrNtTLEMEN,—I inclose P.O.and stamps Shall have to order another Supply shortly. j Revers a i dWoren in ; : we 
fvr 118, for which I request you to send “ BOOT’S PURE DRUG CO, Lrn.” 4 Art Colours, larte engagh to cover any ceaiasty sited room, esen advertise, U7. 
me by post Four Bottles of Guy's Tonic. ‘.B.--Mesara. Boot order Guy’s Tonic in Voves, not <Briate msde of & material eo equat to Wool. 
pave Prescribed the Tonic to several! peliveries of the Net Value of £200. BAONSPRCIAL OFFER.TWO CARPRTS AND TWO BUGS: = + 7 ah 
People, who have derived much benefit Value uriequalied in the Annals of Advertising. AS a favoud 
from j 3 és Guy’s Tosic is now employed ia Hospital windy examine and compare thee 
m it, but I may mention that all which __Guy'’s_Toaic_is_now employed ta Tospita SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
l order myself is used by my wife. Practice, and-is widely recommended by Medical Do not Miss this Opportunity. It May Not Occur Agais. 
“ Yours faithfully, Mea. Guy's Tonic may be obtained from ee ere, eee teat eae ne Coumtion ae thes. arcive by peat, 


“J. A. OSBORNE, M.D.” 


Chemists and Stores throughout the World. 


F. HODGSON & SON, =" sense" WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS, 


Telegraphic Address: "BCLIPSE, LEEDS.” . Telephone No, 23. 
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A Paces moss PaxricvtsxzLy FOR Lapres. 
Tsones will be glad to answer, in Gris pege, of 


ond be marked Hom Norzs. 


le merve the elasticity of india- 

Tadia-rabber. rere five or vx times 8 

yoar with slightly alkaline water. ; 
Necer Wash Macaroni, — 


To Secure Clear Jelly. Tat the Juice dente 
as me Barersrg heat a a 
Teo Varnish Oleographs, Prien . 
gotertare, drayce sy oul oe 
When Making Lemon Marmalade 


with enccharine, add half an ounce of gelatine to every 
three soe of pulp, and boil it thoroughly. (Reply to 


+ is made thus: One pint of 
Mahogany Stain jingsed ail, ons pl et of 
alkanes root, one ounce rose pink. Set these i ients 


im am earthen vessel, and let them remainall night. Stir 
well, and apply the stuin to the wood with a woollen 
cloth. 


To Prepare Reunnet. i a oramach 


large handfuls 
of salt in it, or keep it in the wet salt. As it is required 


(Reply to 


To Remove Gold Lining from Silver 
Plate oe SS eae mantag some te 2 good 
silversmith, who will treat.the quien wih the r 
acids, and then put them into his fire. I am afraid that 


these in a mortar, add a tab! aooontal of thick tomato 
esuce, or two anchovies and a little French mustard, the 
of two raw and season with salt and pepper. 

lace all the i ts in a basin and with a wooden 


work in ‘ three dessertspoonfuls of 
Pears elie nirdre shouldbe ver Chek apd then 
@lated with a chilli . (Reply 
—v vinegar. 


2 Clean Paint which is not Varnished. 
Pid upen s plate some of the best whiting, have read 
somne clear, warm water and a piece of , whic 
dip into the water and squeeze nearly dry ; then take as 

whiting as will adhere to it, apply it to the paint, 
careful rubbing will instantly remove any grease. 

rigs, with water, and rub it dry with a 
eloth. Pain’ cleansed looks equal to new, and 
most delicate colours may be treated in this 
This will e the paint much 
than if it were with soap, and the process 
a — half the time of the usual method. 

. : seems to be m 
4n Epidemic of Letters sho to. ley: rd 
I have received no fewer than ten upon the same subject 
=how to utilise the lengths of material bought at 

: a remnant sales. Two to three 
of double-width material seems the 
favourite lengths with my querists. 
In most cases my readers purchased 
the fabric for their own use (at 
unheard of prices, of course), but 29 
keen were upon their i 
that they forgot a couple of yards of 
§ material wereineufiicient for a blouse. 
F 5 Do mt ee us, however, fordrom two 

yards of forty-two inch serge or 
cloth you may fashion a pretty little 
pelisse, similar to that shown in my 
sketch (Pattern No. 3342, post-free, 
64d.), for a child of two to four 
ears. This, with a. little silk or 


with some fur and insertion lace, will 


Mes. Extisoy, AUNTIE,.T. Cark, Mrs. Rrx, and 
others.) 


in the sun, or they will turn green. All woo 
ave bout isd it, the ahade. 


ouncesof moist sugar, and 
Make all into a 
thinly on tins, and bake. As soon as cooked, cut into 
strips, and roll round the fingers. When quite cold put 
bw Sl in tins to preserve their crispness. (Reply to 


whiten, then place in a ste 
water to cover. Add pep 
tablespoonfuls of vine; 


brains. 


talian cloth for lining, together 
make a very useful wrap. (Reply to 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


To Keep Hitk Sweet. Fit inte it, carbonate 


tica of one pinch to every pint, and Reap in » cod place. 


never _ be 


Japonned Tea Trays ons, wen 


ngis an wil nue th rash fo ack and po 


Tinned and Bottled Fruits moa sr tet 


in the dark. A dry cupboard is the best place for 


When Drying Black Stockings ee 
es goods 

Rub four ounces of butter into 
ight ounces of flour, add eight 


f an ounceof ground ginger. 
te with treacle. Spread the paste 


Brandy Snape. 


The Removal of Ironmould, Ge,2 Benny: 


of lemon—which is poison, and must be kept out of the 
reach of children, and any left over should be burnt— 
lay the spotted article, which must be wet, over a hot 
plate, and, with a cork (a large one is best), rub eome of 
the salts on the spots, which will soon yield. The most 
obstinaté 
Rinse at once in cold water, and then wash in the usual 
way. (Reply to HELDWELL.) 


spots will disappear under this treatment. 


To Bottle Mint and Parsley. 72*e%g004: 


of the herbs, wash it in cold water, and shake nearly dry. 


When the oven is very cool, cover the shelves with 


thick paper, and let the parsley and mint dry on it till 


. Phis pee is carried out most successfully at 
t when the fire is very low. It may be necessary to 


¢ 

ni 

bake the herbe several times before they are crisp. 
When cold, place in wide-mouthed bottles, cork tightly, 
and store in a dry place. (Reply to SHANK HovseE.) 


F saad topas ° is both inexpensive 
This Furniture Polish na excellent: Shred 


finely one ounce each of beeswax, white wax, and Castile 


per add to these i ienta half a pint of turpentine, 
and over all pour a pint of boiling water. The mixture 
should be im an earthenware jar, stood in a 


saucepan of boiling water, and the contents allowed to 
simmer for an hour. If the mixture boils it is apt to 
curdle, and will consequently be spoilt. Stir during the 
process with a stick or wooden spoon. 
ASHBURTON.) 


(Reply to 


‘ . . Soak the brains 
Cook Calf’s Brains thus: 3) \arm water to 


with just enough 
per and salt to taste, and three 
gar. Let the contents of the pan 


simmer for half-an-hour, and then lay on a dish. t 
into the frying-pan a piece of butter, or a little oil, 
throw in a few sprigs of paraley, and when quite hot, 
pour this sauce over the brains. 


¢ A tablespoonful of 
vinegar, or lemon-juice, gives a nice sharpness to the 
i (Reply to P1sa.) be sis 
+. 37 ma: pre as 
An Excellent Hair Oil follows : take the 
yolks of two eggs, one ounce of tincture of cantharides, 
1f a pint of olive oil, and half a pint of rum. First 
beat up the yolks of eggs in a bowl, then add gradually 
the oil and ram. When thoroughly mixed, pour in the 
tincture of cantharides, then add two drachma of essence 
of lemon and one of bergamot. Shake the bottle eve 
night before using it. Pour out a teaspoonful and ru 
it into the hair, which must be brushed before and 
after the application. (Reply to W. R. M., Sunderland.) 


° j Whenthe 

Candied Vegetable Marrow. truit is quite 
ripe, cut it, and put in a dry place for a few weeks, 80 
that the ~~ may dry out, then peel the marrow, and 


take away the eceds. To every six pounds of pulp, cut 
into inch squares, allow six pounds of preserving 
sugar, and two lemons aliond’ through. t these 


ingredients stand for twenty-four hours, then place 
in a preserving pan with two ounces of bruised 
ginger, and one drachm of chillies, tied into a 
pi of muslin. Remove the gin er after one hour's 

iling, and boil the rest aoal, , till all is clear, 
stirring frequently. Now take the marrow from the 
syrup and place it on a sieve to drain thoroughly, and 

necessary, wipe the pieces of marrow with a clean 
cloth, strew over it finely powdered sugar. Boil three 
pounds of une sugar in one pint of water, clarify it 
with whites of eggs, and boil to candy height. The 
next day, boil up the marrow with the syrup for five 
minutes and let it stand for twenty-four houra. Strain 
off the syrup, boil it agin to the second d 


pour it over the fruit. next day, boil up the sugar 


to the third degree. Dip each piece of marrow separately 
a. the syrup, and place on a sieve in a warm place to 


, and 


WERK ENDING 
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be mude from almost any kind 
Fish —— of Bah, but naturally the ae 

If Fruit Stains 2 ww hon en 
erased, and no injury will be done to the fabric. 

In Making Sauces So roan Say 
sehen pees from the bottom of her pan, or the sauce 

umpyx. : . 

Bathing the Cheet it vigorously every mornin, 
will help to develop and strengthen it. 

Tomatoes for Breakfast. a 
This is a delicious way of cooking the popular vegetal)lc. 
oS little pepper to season, just before serving on 


° wo mow s0 fashion. 
The White Cloth Collars ‘pi, “on ‘indie 


dresses, may be cleaned iy zablene with hot flonr and a 
piece of clean flannel. ke off the flour directly it is 
soiled, and use more. (Reply to L. G. F.) i 
¥ ' thus: Select 
Dried Apples are Pi eserved fine apples of 
good quality, free from blemishes, and place in « slow 
oven for several hours, take them out occasionally, ru} 
them and press flat. Continue until all the moisture is 
absorbed. If the apples too soon on the outside, ru) 
each over with a little clarified sugar. 


’ ° should not be a source of alarm 
Inf ants’ Cries t mothers and nurses. A yood 
healthy cry does no harm to an infant, and no greater 
mistake is made than to dose a child at such times wit! 
syrups and cordials, which are injurious. Crying is 
really a form of exercise for babies. The cry of pain 
is soon detected, and that, of course, should not }:: 
allowed to continue without discovering fhe cause. 
First stalk the fruit, cui 
Cr - Apple Je elly * each in half, set in the 
preserving-pan with a little water, and boil till the fruit 
is perfectly soft, but do not stir it. When soft, pour oft 
the water, and to every pint of it allow one pound of sugar. 
Set this in a clean pan and let it boil slowly for half-au- 
hour, skimming it till clear. Fill glasses with it and 
cover down at once. The cooked fruit may also be 
converted into jam after being rubbed through a coars» 
sieve. (Reply to CAROLINE, Cork.) . 
How to Polish « Steel Fender, Jp °°. 
been asked me constantly lately, so I fear, in the damp 
weather, the fireplace has not received the daily atten- 
tion that it should, and which is absolutely necessary if 
steel is to be well kept. Cover the rust with sweet oil 
and rob it in hard, smear on more, and leave for forty- 
eight hours. Then scour with finely-slaked lime or 
fine coal ashes until all the rust has disappeared. In 
future remember that steel fenders should poualint 
daily with a leather to prevent rust. (Reply to LEEDS.) 
. should be indulged in freely 
Wie umpkin Soup while vegetable Taavcow is in 
season. From my recipe, and with a little cream, a very 
supérior npteoanbemala. Thenecessary ingredientsare: 
One sized table marrow, one ounce of butter or 
dripping, one tablespoonful of cornflour, onion, pepper, 
salt, to taste, two quarts of stock or water,anda teacup lof 
milk. First sen the onions in the stock, and when it 
boils add the vegetable marrow, which should be pecled 
and cut in slices, season the whole with pepper, silt, 
anda little nutmeg, and simmer gently for two hou:s. 
Then rub all through a wire sieve with a wooden spo::. 
Mix the flour in the milk, and add tothe soup with te 


butter, allow all to boil up, stir- 


rin uently, and pour into 

nite The cream should 

be added just before serving, and ¢: 

aan ice ceria iO 


fried bread served separately. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Single column, per inch, pe? insertion .. &1 ~ °o 
Double ” 3 


Pull page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, 0 . 


° 


back page, per insertion we 70 g . 
Half page ” ” ” ne "910 0 
Quarter page », ” ” woe 85 oO 
Bighth page =» ” ” ne Oo 
Fenth page wn ” ” om 8 0 0 
Front page, whole ww. w «0 wi i a eu 

” half... ry oe wee oe on ae 2210 0 
” quarter a ue we me me FEE Og 
oe 3 


ANI spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per p2/¢ rate. 


Black blocks are charged 25 per cent. extva, AI adeertisements Sa 
subject to approval, AU copy must be sent in by Noon on Thuvste ‘s 
Oct. 20, of intended for the Issve on sale Nov. 7, aad dated Ne a 
The Proprictors reserve the right to hold over or anspend the ingen 
of any advertisement without prejudice to other insertions on ov!" 
All communications showld be addressed to the Adeertisement Maiicge-'s 
« Pearson's Weekly” Offices, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


BISCUITS 


4S SUPPLIED TO ; 


Her Majesty The Oueey. 


If any difficulty be experienced iu obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as ‘* HOVIS” i tisfacto: 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to HP ania = 


8S. FITTON & SON, MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


“Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of ‘ HOVIS’ do so for their own profit. Beware.’” 
and ls. Samples on Receipt of Stamps, 
Purchasers are requested to sew that all bread supplied to them as “ Hovis’? {3 stamped ‘* Hovis,” 
Apply to your Grocer for “Hovis” flour for Home use, packed in bags of 3)lb. and 71b. 


SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


The ONLY CHEAP and GOOD Sauce. Beware of Imitations. 
Sold in Bottles, Gd., 4/=, and Q/= each. 


LENFVIRPAIATASN TTI MM UP OP OFOFRFRFUFUPLPRSYSAIT SST Pe PaMePaPePeFererEse, 
a eee eee ee 


5) 


$4¥a || Sample Jar, Delicate in 

4 | post free, Flavour, 
of Pure Cocoa. gigaa |}! 732. ana 1/3 Buperior in 
UN-MEDICATED. ‘ PLUMTREE, eau Wa) Quality. 


SOUTHPORT. 


BRACES THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM. 


ee RIPPINGILLE'S 


¢ : wi & tu Tins ‘tid Packets, Saraplen frea Ay} | 
FP SSS 3 SK ¥ 4. THORNE & Co. td. Leeds, Rexam (3) 
CS SS © QS ~ ‘Establiched over Sixty | 
S RS Ss CS «AY > i) Year). 
gV@“s SS) 


GENUINE RIPPINGILLE 


OIL-STOVE 


Will koap your plants alive et a very small 


Raia Mesa UP OPELFRPRFEPRPRIRINSATRS TAME EMEP EPP EPL ee 


co:t a ge also for Hodrooms, Sittiny-rooms, H Sold every- For 

and, in fact. every apartincut or outhouse requiring } 

warmth und head. ‘They will keep out damp, | where in Breakfast, 

cold, and jrost. Prices from 48. to £6. 6d. and 1s, Luncheon, 
Jars. and Tea. 


For Hlustrated Price List and names of 
=a nearest Ageuta apply to the Original | 
and only Patentees and Manufac-, 


SWPEPRSLSWAS! 


turers of the Worl!-Revow:c1 Gennine | % SILK 
: * F RON LAMP COMP ANT. | 7 ee SSAA RARER OUR FURR RNS 
Nos. 391, $92, and So, RIPPINGILLE’S, Aston Road, | ae frets Oa T H E The Rew Patent j 
ee : zs “geal SOUND DISCS DS” ‘This ts the Bhoe you want! 
Sec the name “ ALBION LAMP CO., RIPPINGILLE'S,” on every c 


‘ompletely overcome DEAF- 
Stove, NO OTHERS ARE GENUINE. 


ANGLO ‘ BAVARI AN A GENUINE HAIN RESTORES. 


WINTER 
ears as glasees are 
50 Years’ Unrivalled Success. 4 EA R removal. Explanatory 
PRIZE MEDAL 


FOX’S NOTED FORMULA, Samm CTA sie EC!|, wate, ease ar Hane 
ALES AND STOUT. 


A SURE REMEDY FOR BALDNESS. eth ond mounted 
Whiskers and Moustache pesitively forced | gticks, seut Yareel Post Free 2,9 or 36stainps. S U L P | O LI N E 
to grow in n few weeks. armless to the; List sud Testimonials free, Re-covering neatly 


skin. Volumesof testimonials, Price 2/6, 3/6, ' done, plain or twilled silk, Ladics’ or Gent's, ( chide 

and &/-. Send P.O. for suwple 26 bottle. : 2/6each. Returned next post. | O | ION lain Shoes... 1G 
Mr. JOHN FOX, Chemist, Macclesfield.! J.B. PARKER, Umbrella Works, Broom Close. Sheffield . r) Dd. rior (eo Tin ies 
DAID NECTDNAVEN Oo: recone ot Bit xx IN For clearing the Skin from Spots. Pest (ink) io fs oF 
HA'R DESTROYED wrrrslisi| remerruly Sarg h Eenttin: grat see, | Blemishes, Redness, Roughness, giving @ PATENE CARYAS SHOR Go. 

‘ a re and ful ct 4 ry J 

there aMicted free particulars of a nimple remedy escent tore. fapld, sinmple, and inexpensive hom | @ Beautiful Complexion and 0 easing Mlustrated Catalogue of Novelties past free 1a, 
which pe:rmarentiy removed a lurze growth trom [ cure, forwarded free to all non receipt of ai appearance. 


tamped 
's face without injuring the asin. Miss! addressed envelope. PROF. E. B. HOLT, Aryyll 
Ep! DALE, 36. Belvedere ry Lambet’s, London. | Chambers. West Strand, London. . 


free)— 
". Gnt's, 
2/0 


SOUTHALLS’ 


IMPROVED 


SANITARY "=: TOWELS 


(PATENTED). 


DEWERY—SaEEP TON MALLET. 
ACENCIES THROUGHOUT ENCLAND. 


Prepared in Scotland from the finest 

selected SCOTCH Grain, they are 

Superior in flavour,& go farther 
than the American Oats., 


| PRovosT Oats have the LARGEST SALE 
Of Scotch Rolled Oats un the World, 
Solely on their Merits... 


; These Enamelled 
*% You cannot make perfect porridge ‘. double 
without a@proper pan. If you prepare , 

SrosT OATS Un One of these pans 
yeu have the finest porridge the World 
can produce. We give the pans 

to ensure this result. 


: 


| PORRIDGE PANS 


are 


GIVEN AWAY 


witn Provost Oats 
tn exchange 
for Coupons.* 


SE, 
for ECZEMA and all Skin Ailments 
“ ANTEXEMA ”’ 


to the frat Lady Stall-holder of e 


Nice to use, invisible when ribbed spplien to THE LADY MANAGER, 17, 


cn the skin, and at once relieves 
imnitation, A free sample will be 
{utto anyone naming this paper 
vy The Agtexema Co., 83, Castic 
Xoaq, London, N. Wi 


ef PTE A gee 


ast 
The atest invention of the century 
for oman's Comfort, at the cost 
washing only, 


Sold by Ladies’ OutAtters, Drapers, and Chevnists al over 
the World. 


—— <e erm 


ProvostOats make more porridge Size} - Lper dos.| Size 3 - 2-perdos. 


Oa nerrenminanancaniaiiene 
ARS INVITED the New t ual weight of American Oats, SSS Sizee Jand 4 differ {n shape. A. special Towel 

V9 Solony in the Unted ‘Staten math i q af t = Coupons iy EVERY PACKET. 2s. bd. per doz., marked Sy isms “me in 
i Five-. cre Freohold Farm, £2),| &eosi no more, therefore suppor : 

Boats inrmediate ovscupation or in- F ° = “ 5 

Nee aie One hour's ride from Philadclpbia. the Pr ttiush Farmer. S Z ae ree aay, eataeer, 17s Boll Bt, Birmingham: will 

by Tnstalwens Giesbin Biation, To ee ad Soll in Faekets =F = - i any aay wnting her, Ladies who have had the old 
He MsureL Inereadagpapaiation, Capit pL Bp 222 CROCERS & FOOD DAALERS. Den "the Improved maxes “Peoumen of 


Wholesale Agents— Sharp, Perrin & Co, 
31, Old Change, E.C. ware Smith, 128, London 
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LET IT BE KNOWN THAT 


I mavs from time to. time received communications 
correspondents — whose wisdom be 


| 
i 


source, for all my charitable energies have been, are, 
and ‘will be, chiefly concerned in the development of 


Concegnine the pa b which appeared under the 
heading “ Newand S: ”” in the issue for ber 
26th - last, on the subject of accommodation for 
umbrellas in railway i Mrs. Butland comes 
forward to make a 5 tion. Leave a space, says 
av ieee the back of the seat and the tion, 

a tin tray underneath to carry off the water 
a Heste-Tibe in the side of the carriage. Of 
ou have had that idea in your head for years, 


and 80 Se oa att eenelaee. tk 
is a good one, and, being good, will immedia' 
taken up by those public benefactors who hide their 


lory under the general title of “ railway companies.” 
Of course, the barest outline of the scheme has only 
to be suggested to them, and they will develop and 
adopt it at once. At once. 


Pro Bono Pustico desires that I should warn smoking 
readers against the pernicious practice of striking 
matches on a ae is prompted je ’ sae 

hilanthropic ap use he is ut present laid up 
Fa bed until his medical man extracts from his eye 
the head of a match which flew up on being struck. I 
make the a willingly, but at the same time I 
cannot for the life of me perceive any greater danger 
in ing one’s match on a pipe than in doing di 
ona box or a walking stick. 


plane As an 
exaniple, the key to the first term is “Society.” A 
hall-marked go! mid nape gt and. fifty penknives is 
offered to the of P.W. who are most nearly 


correct in solving this problem : 

She iss (island rithaltiel Goan), Khenpavie 
eee eT ETD her with onyihing bot a (alends) 
oye: Fives hes of (om eet we ee 

a on her m ‘ 
what is he compared to (bay) from (town) ? She 


of his cigar her feel ests 
(*' Island,’’) ahe murmars, ‘the other would have been such a 
(river) to (headland).”’ 


), Mr. ( . 
“ Then (cape) for ever, cracl (bay) one!’ he cries in (cape), 
county) the ate) sal tcivea) into the (cape) night Be amg 
: a iy ey ire § mg has 


ting to (bay) down with a glass of (island) 
he placks up a that tiownt a whole menagerie of (city). 
Ka gain (town him to (town). 


(river), I will (town) a (cape) with time and (strait) to have my 

trousseau ready by the first (island) in (island).”” 

G. RB. O. tells me that he is a good swimmer, but when 
bathing in the sea invariably swallows such quantities 
of sea water that he is afraid to continue the practice. 

-As it happens, however, sea water is by 

no means a bad thing to drink in moderation. It acta 

as a tonic. One of the reasons why sea bathing 

is so invigorating is that everybody inbibes at least a 

small dose. If people would consume more of it they 

would be healthier. No one would venture to dény 
that it is nasty. But isn't ordinary chalybeate water 
nasty? Is there anything in the wide pcr of the 
world’s abominations to equal the smell and the taste 

—I dare not say which is worse—of tha sulphur 

waters of H te? A man who can live in the 

atmosphere of the pump-room, a man who can 
swallow his two glasses before breakfast, a man to 


whom this flavour of tepid rotten is not unbear- 
able, need not be afraid of swallowing sea water. 
Every bather onght to make a point of imbibing at 


least a mouthful of the abundant beverage daily. 
Constant Rgaver (No. 1,492,357) anv TEN THOUSAND 
OrHERs.—It is a impossible for me to reply 
through the post to ag ney unaccompanied by a 
stam: envelope. - space at disposal in the 


the ii name and address of the sender must a 
ey ack secant, Othernmait i Seated. 
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J. P. B.—Mr. Louis 


y’s story, “The Final War,” 
Sor book rd it 


in bi t contains $72 pages, 
teen full-page illustrations, makes a 

ital volume. The price is six peigs ot An 
ini ting fact in connection with this k is 
that application has been made by the Society for 
the Blind for permission to have it set in Braill type. 


A.tHovGH I have always had before me evidences of 
the mental power of my readers, I was, until the last 
week or two, ignorant of the Poa development of 
moet of them. Since the publication of the persararh, 
however, appealing for particulars of any remarkable 
weight-carrying pele the hitherto highly 
admired feats of the fighting editor seem child's play, 
and his value has consequently considerably depre- 
ciated. One gentleman does not consider he has 
exerted hi until he has walked sixty yards with 
a sixty atone weight on his back, and, on the authority 
of Messrs. C mn, Sells, Dale and Co., I have it 
that there have been several instances of a man carry- 
ng Se or six hundredweight for short distances. 
T feats, however, are dwarfed by the performance 
of one eral the Scottish Hercules, who, at the 
Empire Theatre, Middlesbrough, staggers round the 
stage under a weight of l2cwt. A curious fact in 
connection with this strong gentleman is that, although 
he can support on his chest u small roundabout and 
ite full complement of riders, weighing a ton, he him- 
self only turns the scale at 12st. 6lb. 


ANENT this subject “ ANxrous TO Know” says he is 
eighteen, and after practising daily with dumb-bells, 
clubs, and weights, he has attained the following 
dimensions: Height, 5ft. 7in.; weight, 10st. 12Ib.; 
chest, 40in.; biceps, 144in.; forearm, 11]iin.; waist, 
Q7in.; thigh, 2lin.; calf, 14in.; and can lift above his 
head from the shoulder with the right hand, 135]b.; with 
the left hand, 112lb.; and with both hands together 
156lb. Lyingon his back he can bring over his head a bar- 
bell weighing 140lb., and hold it at right angles to his 
body, bearing the weight of two eleven stone men 
ape it. Under these circumstances he wants to know 
whether at the age of twenty-two or twenty-three he 
ought not to be able to become a professional strong 
man.—-—_———If he _ continues to develop in the 
same way,I have no doubt that my correspondent 
will be fit to compete with other strong men on the 
stage. Exactly what is axpectosl of a professional 
strong man I do not know. Perhaps Saincon or some 
other muscular hero will throw enlightenment on this 
interesting point. The test with a fighting editor 
is, he must be able to take thirteen men by the scruff of 
the neck and sneeze without releasing his hold. 


T. B. M. aske where he can obtain a copy of the latest 
work by Mr. Griffith before “ Briton or Boer?” and 
also suggests that, since by no means everyone has 
seen a man-of-war, an article dealing with modern 
battleships would be of t interest ————_—— 
(1) Mr. Griffith’s latest published novel is “‘ Valdar 
the Oft-born,” which may be obtained from this 
office. The price is 6s., or 6s. 6d. post-free; and (2) 
an article dealing with life on an ironclad will be 
found in the current number of Pearson's Magazine. 


“Ovuaur you t@ take off your hat to your landlady's 
daughter ?”———-———That is the question which 
accounts for the state of topsy-turveydom prevailing in 
the editorial sanctum. Books of etiquette are dumb on 

. the subject. The encyclopaedia ignores it. All the 
shelves of the library have been emptied in vain. A 
pre deal must ee depend upon whether you 

have paid your landlady’s bill, and whether you 
intend to do so. Then, I suppose, the appearance 
of the young lady in question will have some bearing 
on the case, It ought not to, of course. In A. J. B.'s 
case it was this which caused all the trouble. He was 
walking with nis fiancée along the sea-front at Mar- 
ne when, to his consternation, he discerned his 
andlady’s daughter bearing down upon them. The 
bare thought of cutting her conjured up horrible 
nightmares of smoked porridge ane cold potatoes, and 

* with veg geen instinct he most punctiliously 
saluted her. Then his fiancée objected. She said 
that nv one who Bs not in love with his landlady's 

hter would take off his hat to her. The more 
A. J. B. endeavoured to explain matters, the deeper 
he became involved. Finally, his fiancée went off in 
a tantrum, and A. J. B., with the utmost promptitude, 
went back in search of the other girl. this, as in 
the matter of taking off his hat, I think he did the 
right thing; but one feels lonely without the encyclo- 
peedia to back one up. 


A Lover or Does writes: “I see that the authorities 
are considering the advisability of issuing a general 
and ual muzzling order. That when muzzling 
is considered necessary it should be general and not 
local, I should be the first to admit. The present 
— is ridiculous. You start for a walk with your 

log in Surrey and a muzzle is compulsory—you cross 
an imagi border into Sussex and you can 
immediately w the muzzle to the winds. But that 
the muzzling order should be made , peveral would 
be terrible. It presses most hard on those unfortunate 
dogs who beppen. to stray away or to miss their 
masters. ithout a muzzle their state may be 
ser poe but at least they can pick up some sort of 
‘ood and drink to their hearts’ content. But, imagine 
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the suffering of a poor creature. perhaps dying 
starvation or thirst, with a ad i me its 3 
which it cannot do moe than smell, or water in which 

_ it can paddle or cool its nose, but which the fiendish 
appliance over its mouth prevents it from drinking.” 
—————I is not an exaggerated picture that my 
correspondent draws. No one can shut, their eyes ta 
the fact that muzzles are horribly cruel’ to dogs iu 
a condition—to the found and the fat, as well as 

the lost and the lean. But whether they are essentia! 
or not to ee safety is another matter, and one of 
too great importance to dismiss in a paragraph. Ir 
the muzzling order ever becomes perpetual, it will not 
be until the present arrangement has grown 
impossible. 

ONE cannot vee feeling that the effect of this page, 
with its butterfly sips at a hundred subjects, is sone. 
times bewildering. But variety, it has been truly 
said, is the spice of life. d this particular page, it 
must be remembered, is battered ito the fantastic 
shape it sometimes wears by volleys from the minds of 
some 2,000,000 readers a week. Indeed, what is most 
surprising to me, to continue the metaphor, is how 
many shots hit the same spot. Among the letters 
before me are no fewer than twelve on the subject of 
colour-blindness. Why twelve people should 
suddenly sit down and write to me on this subject, 
which has not been touched upon for over a month, is 
a mystery. As for these letters, the most interesting 
is written by a correspondent who signs himselt 
“A.8.D.,” and who asks: “Is colour-blindness more 
often than not due to excessive use of tobacco?” 
The fact that colour-blindness is a by-product of 
civilisation, has, by some investigators, been attributed 
largely to the effect of smoke. It is an easy 
argument to maintain. For instance, amony the 
Finlanders and Norwegians, who live in an atmos- 
phere of smoke, the average of those suffering from 
this defect of the vision is 5 per cent., which is higher 
than in any other European countries. Again, the 
Germans, who are t smokers, are also afflicted to a 
singular extent with a pronounced want of colour- 
sense. Add to this that while colowr-llindness has 
been found to occur in about 4 per cent. of civilised 
European and American males, among the females 
the average is only two-tenths per cent., and the 
smoke theory appears to be a strong one. It dues 
not, however, account for the fact that the Dutch, who 
are persistent smokers, enjoy practical immunity frou: 
the disease, a remark which may also be made of both 
Italians and Indians. 


H. T. asks if there is any truth in the assertion he 
heard made the other day to the effect that incan- 
descent electric lights are dangerous P———_——- 
There certainly is. Most people have an idea that, 
encased in glass as it is, it cannot set fire to anythiny. 
This impression is not only without foundation in 
fact, but is very dan: us. An illustration of the 
truth of what I say is an experience a friend of mine 
had the other night. He was reading by one of thes 
incandescent lights. The glare hurt his eyes, and he 
tied a handkerchief round the light to soften it. 
Shortly after doing so he had occasion to leave the 
room. Fortunately he was not absent long, for when 
he returned, the handkerchief, which he had tied round 
the light had been set on fire, and, dropping on tle 
table under the light, had ignited a heap of papers. 
The papers, table and all, were blazing away merrily 
when he returned. __- 
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| E There is no waste where SUNLIGHT SOAP is used. 
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